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PURPOSE, AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic 
writing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, draw- 
ing, etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such 
as materialization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), 
and in short, all types of mediumistic and metapsychical 
phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication 
of reports dealing with the phenomena designated ‘above, 
from first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. 
Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to 
supply data or to give information where such may be 
obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be sup- 
plied, but on request these will be treated as confidential. 


3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 


braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. 
Contributions of books and periodical files will be welcomed 
and acknowledged in the JourNAL. 


4, Encouragement of the formation of local groups in 
all parts of the country which will co-operate with and 
report to the American Society; and the encouragement of 
qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investiga- 
tion with like co-operation. 
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referred to on p. 7 of Mr. H. Price’s article (fig. 1). 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE New Year brings with it a 

change of Editorship, Mr. Fred. 

erick Bligh Bond relieving Mr. Mal- 
colm Bird of this office in order that he 
may be able to devote his undivided atten- 
tion to the work of Research Officer. It is 
hoped that the area of research will be 
much enlarged in the immediate future 
under the auspices of the American S. P. 
R. There is an abundant field of medium- 
ship awaiting investigation by qualified 
hands; and it is believed that much of this 
will yield material of value to science. 

Mr. Bligh Bond has been in this country 
since the summer of 1926. Up to that time 
he was Editor of ‘Psychic Science,’ the 
quarterly Journal of the British College 
of Psychie Science and is best known in 
America in connection with his practical 
application of psychic methods to archaeo- 
logical research as recorded in his book, 
‘The Gate of Remembrance,’ in which he 
narrates the discovery of the long vanished 
sites of the two chapels of King Edgar and 
Our Lady of Loretto by means of auto- 
matie writing. He is now a permanent res- 
ident in America. 

It is the aim of the Trustees of the A. 
S. P. R. to maintain and to emphasize the 
character of the Journal as a scientifie ree- 
ord. At the same time they have recognized 
the existence of a great public need in 
America for the general dissemination of 
interest in all that pertains to psychic re- 
search. It was doubtless due to this feeling 
that a descriptive title ‘Psychic Research’ 
was given to their Journal: a title which 


would appeal to the general reader and im- 
ply the presentation of matter of interest 
to the laity rather than to the academic 
mind alone. The question has been how 
these two aims might best be pursued con- 
currently without confusion and without 
derogation of the scientific status of the 
Journal proper. 

The solution now offered seems to be a 
fair one and worthy to be tested by prac- 
tice and experience. Hyslop House shel- 
ters beneath its roof two societies: the par- 
ent Society which exists for research and 
scientific enquiry alone and possesses no 
‘opinions’ other than that there are phe- 
nomena to be investigated: and the New 
York Section of the A. S. P. R.; an organi- 
zation of a more popular character with 
every scope for individual initiative and ac- 
tivity. It has an educative function and 
also, necessarily, a social influence which 
may not be ignored since it is a focus of 
eontact with all strata of educated opinion 
in the country. In the affiliation of this 
Section to the parent Society there are mu- 
tual advantages. By their union, both or- 
ganizations are strengthened. From its 
association with the A. 8. P. R. the Section 
gains a definite status which as an unat- 
tached organization it could not claim; and 
on the other hand it is able to give constant 
vitality to the parent Society which might, 
in the absence of such external links 
shrink into a merely academic body for 
the benefit of a comparatively small circle 
of the learned. The via media would this 
seem to be found in the inclusion of a reg- 
ular series of articles and notes within a 
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special department of the Journal under 
the heading ‘Sectional Activities.’ In this 
way, the two modes of publicity would be 
compatible, and the responsibilities of each 
would be defined by the two distinct eri- 
teria called for by readers of either class. 

In regard to the material presented offi- 
cially, there will be an effort towards the 
chronicling of that alone which has real 
constructive value. This may call for the 
omission of much of the purely routine 
matter in the record of sittings, ete., and 
of passages involving the repetition of phe- 
nomena under conditions practically identi- 
eal. 

In this way, the reader’s interest will be 
concentrated and more easily sustained: 
whilst for the intensive study of any par- 
ticular case, the original MS. will remain 
on file at Hyslop House and will be acces- 
sible on request. Care will however always 
be taken that nothing of essential interest 


shall in any ease suffer omission, and that 
neither reader nor contributor shall have 
cause to complain of injustice in the matter 
of full representation. On the economic 
side, the value of this policy will be suffi- 
ciently apparent: whilst from the editorial 
angle, which is also the reader’s, it will be 
possible to include a greater variety of 
material within the covers of each issue. 
The value of the mediumship of Rudi 
Schneider will, we think, become more 
plainly apparent in the series of reports 
by Mr. Harry Price now in our hands of 
sittings controlled by him. The interest 
lies not only in the method of control by 
electric contact but in the nature of the 
telekinetie phenomena produced, which 
seem independent of any sensible ectoplas- 
mie structures connecting them with the 
body of the medium. From this angle they 
may be usefully contrasted with the phe- 
nomena of the ‘Margery’ mediumship. 





A. S&S P. R. GENERAL 


The Annual General Meeting of Trustees 
and Voting Members was held at Hyslop 
House at noon on Tuesday the seventh of 
January, 1930, the President, Mr. John I. 
D. Bristol taking the chair. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Lawson Purdy, re- 
ported that the total receipts for the past 
year from all sources amounted to 
$22,389.81 and the total expenses for the 
same period $22,142.20 leaving a balance 
of $247.20 in favor of the Trustees. 

The Secretary reported that the general 


MEETING 


membership of the Society at the close of 


1929 was One Thousand and Sixty-nine 
(1069). 


The Report of the Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, Dr. G. Hyslop, was read 
and placed on the file. 


The following were elected to the Board 
of Trustees to serve until January 1933— 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bigelow: Mr. John Palmer 
Gavit: Dr. Frederick Peterson: Mr. Thomas 
H. Pierson: Dr. Mark W. Richardson. 














EXPERIMENTAL 


SITTINGS WITH 


RUDI SCHNEIDER IN LONDON 


AM sure that readers of Psycuic RE- 
SEARCH must have been impressed by 
the report’ of the demonstration sé- 


I 


ances with Rudi Schneider which we held 
at the National Laboratory of Psychical 


Research, London, in April, 1929. As a 
matter of fact, the account created very 
great interest among psychists and scien- 
tists all over the world and I received many 
letters complimenting us upon our new 
technique in controlling the medium and 
sitters by the electrical-cum-tactual method 
which is thought to make fraud impossible. 
But the experiments were for demonstra- 
tion purposes only, in order to convey to 
British scientists the fact that good phe- 
nomena could be witnessed under irre- 
proachable conditions. A number of well- 
known scientists such as Lord Rayleigh, 
Prof. Rankine and Prof. A. M. Low at- 
tended the experiments and were greatly 
interested. 

Before Rudi left for home I pressed him 
to return again in the autumn. I pointed 
out to him that we wanted to make a great 
many experiments in order to discover, if 
possible, the laws that must govern the phe- 
nomena, assuming they were abnormal. He 
cheerfully assented, and I proceeded to 
make arrangements with Herr Josef 
Schneider, the boy’s father, who for very 
many years has held an honored position 
in Braunau, the little Austrian frontier 
town on the banks of the river Inn. I 
have always found Herr Schneider very 
charming and helpful and he immediately 
agreed to place Rudi under our care for 
an extended period. It was arranged that 
we should pay his son no more than he 
could earn at his trade of motor engineer- 
ing, at which he is very skilful. 

It is useless to experiment with Rudi in 
the summer time, as the hot weather ap- 


1 This Journat, September, 1929. The account appeared 
also in the Revue Metapsychique, July—August, 1929, and 
in the Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie, August and Septem- 
1929. 


ber, 





Part I. 


By Harry PRICE 


pears to inhibit phenomena; also, it is very 
uncomfortable for both medium and in- 
vestigators when a sitting is held on a 
really hot evening. The conditions of the 
séance preclude the use of open doors and 
windows, and all concerned experience a 
lack of energy which does not help matters. 
It was arranged that Rudi should return 
to us early in November, 1929. 

It was our intention that Rudi should 
come alone. When the boy (although aged 
21 he is very boyish, and does not look more 
than 17) visited the Laboratory in April, 
1929, he was accompanied by Herr Karl 
Amereller, a Miinchen electrical engineer 
and a friend of the late Baron A. von 
Schrenck-Notzing. It was I who chose 
Amereller (a stranger to me) as a travell- 
ing companion. But because this gentle- 
man was in the eirele with us, he was 
regarded as an object of suspicion by those 
critics who were not present. The fact that 
Amereller was controlled like the rest of 
us, and sometimes sat right away from the 
medium made no difference to their ‘‘ar- 
gument,’’ which was: ‘‘Because a friend 
of the family was present, he must be sus- 
pect.’’ This type of critic ignores the fact 
that both Rudi and Willy Schneider have 
produced their phenomena in many differ- 
ent countries, and with varying circles, and 
under all sorts of conditions. In legal par- 
lance, there was not always a ‘‘next 
friend’’ present to give a helping hand 
when the phenomena were slow in putting 
in an appearance. But I agree that it is 
better to sit without a friend of the family, 
if possible. 

Of course, those who are controlling are 
always suspect! And when the chief con- 
troller happens to be the person who was. 
instrumental in arranging the séances, this. 
fact will, of course, be used in evidence 
against him. 

One of the reasons why I adopted the 
electrical contact method of control was so 
that the controllers, as well as the sitters, 
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should be equally immobilized with the me- 
dium. The electrical-cum-tactual method 
completely immobilizes the entire circle, 
and especially the first controller and me- 
dium who form one unit. In addition, it 
is our policy to continually change the 
controller, and for various members of the 
experimenting group to absent themselves 
occasionally. But the changing of con- 
troller is not always easy with some psy- 
chies. A great psychological factor in the 
production of good phenomena is confidence 
on the part of the medium. I know quite 
a few people with whom I would not sit 
down at table, if I could avoid it. Every 
medium must feel that way, too. In the 
case of Rudi, it must be obvious that the 
boy has his likes and dislikes. Those he 
takes to inspire confidence in him, and the 
reverse is also the case. It must not be 
forgotten that the medium is assumed to be 
unconscious during most of the séanee and 
it is imperative that the controller be some- 
one in whom the boy ean place the fullest 
trust. I have assisted at the Schneider sé- 
anees in London, Vienna, Munich, and 
Braunau and it is natural that Rudi should 
like me to be near him when in the trance 
state. But it was our policy to sometimes 
change the chief controller, for the reasons 
I have given above. 


As I have stated, it was our desire that 
Rudi should come alone—but we reckoned 
without ‘‘Olga,’’ his trance personality, 
who metaphorically put her foot down hard 
and stated that it was her wish that Major 
Rudolf Kalifius, a friend of the family, 
should accompany the boy. At a number 
of séanees held just previous to his visit 
‘Olga’? stated emphatically that the Herr 
Major must go to London and see the boy 
settled down. Father Schneider en- 
deavored to talk her out of the idea on the 
score of expense involved, but she would 
have none of it. So it was decided that 
the Major should accompany the boy and 
stay a few days. 

Major Kalifius is an officer in that por- 
tion of the Austrian army which happens 
to be stationed at Braunau. He has been 
there for a number of years and has had 
more than 400 séances with Rudi, particu- 
lars of which he has recorded with ex- 
traordinary care. He showed me a number 
of graphs which he had made showing how 
the weather affected the phenomena. I met 
the Major some years ago at a Braunau s¢- 
ance ; it was his second sitting, he informed 


me. I rather took to the Herr Major; keen, 
critical, and intelligent. I think he has been 
largely instrumental in developing the 
Rudi mediumship to its present high level 
of ‘‘good’’ séances. 

Our plans for the experiments with Rudi 
were the result of the combined experience 
that Lord Charles Hope and I gained at 
the previous Laboratory séances with the 
young Austrian. Also, Lord Charles kind- 
ly made a substantial contribution to the 
large fund which was necessary to defray 
the expenses of the visit and the experi- 
ments, which we hoped to continue for a 
number of months. Lord Charles and I 
decided that the séanees should fall into 
two groups, viz. ‘‘experimental’’ or scien- 
tific, and ‘‘demonstration.’’ The former 
were for a selected number of eminent sci- 
entists whom we hoped to invite to the 
experiments; the latter were for members 
of the Laboratory and others who wished 
to see the-boy. It was arranged that the 
experimental group should meet on Thurs- 
days, the members’ group on Mondays. 


* * * * * 


Before he proceeds farther I should like 
the reader to study the issue of Psycnic 
ResearcH for September, 1929, in order 
to get an exact idea of our séance room 
arrangements, and the details of the elec- 
trical control installation. I do not want 
to have to deseribe again all the minutiae 
of the séanece technique, which I elaborate 
so fully in the journal cited. But for those 
readers who have no copy of my last re- 
port within reach, I will state briefly that 
the medium and sitters were controlled or 
immobilized by having all their limbs, (en- 
eased in a metallic fabric), placed in an 
electrical circuit which was maintained 
only for so long as each foot and each hand 
made firm contact with the respective limhs 
of his neighbors. The slightest break of 
contact was recorded by a red lamp’s fail- 
ing, thus revealing to all the sitters that 
a hiatus had occurred. The medium and 
chief controller, too, were placed in a simi- 
lar cireuit, but each limb was controlled 
by a separate circuit, so that there were 
six circuits in all, and six red lamps. Any 
one of these six lamps failing would at 
once denote to us whether it was the right 
or left foot, or right and left hand of the 
controller or medium; or right or left foot 
or arm of any sitter which was not in con- 
tact. In other words the electrical control 
(originated and perfected by the late Baron 
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A. von Sehrenck-Notzing and myself) was 
‘*fraud-proof,’’ and extremely simple to 
apply, onee the room had been wired for 
the installation. Certainly, the control left 
the mouth free, as a humorist in the Lon- 
don S. P. R. Journal pointed out. 


I repeat, that for the fullest particulars 
of this control the reader should turn to 
the American §. P. R. Journau for Sep- 
tember, 1929, and study it carefully. As 
a matter of fact, since Rudi was with us 
in April, not a wire had been altered or a 
serew moved. Everything had been left 
in situ in readiness for further experiments: 

The reader must likewise turn to this 
journal of the date mentioned for particu- 
lars of the séance room and the general pre- 
liminaries which preceded every séance, 
and every session (i. e., part of séance). 
But I will again reproduce the plan (Fig. 
1.) of the room so that a general layout of 
the apartment may be before the reader. 
A is the ‘‘eabinet’’ formed by a pair of 
heavy plush curtains hung across one cor- 
ner of the room; B is the low table placed 
in front of curtain openings; C is the win- 
dow (sheer drop of four stories to ground) ; 
D is a massive teak shutter blocking win- 
dow; E is the special transmitting thermo- 
graph’ placed inside cabinet to record 
changes ip temperature; it is sensitive to 
1° Fahr. and accurate to .01° Fahr.; F is 
the table supporting the dictaphone, G; I 
is a large cabinet gramophone; J is a very 
massive oak bookease, weighing more than 
two tons which permanently blocks the 
door K, which is permanently locked and 
sealed. H. is a fireplace permanently 
blocked by a gas-fire ; L is the only entrance 
to the room and is always locked and sealed 
(with leaden postal seals) before every se- 
anee or part of séance. The position of sit- 
ters is denoted by numbers, the medium 
always occupying No. 9; the chief con- 
troller takes seat No. 8. The black marks 
hetween the cireles represent the metal 
plates (to bridge the current) on which the 
sitters, controller, and medium place their 
uetal-shod feet. Besides the specially sen- 
sitive instrument placed within the cabinet, 
wo other thermographs, a and b (not 
hown on Plan) are placed in different 
varts of the room and an ordinary ther- 
nometer is hung by the door. It will be seen 
hat we have, therefore, four separate 

hecks for thermal variations. <A_baro- 





? For illustration, see this Journat, November, 1927, 
late opposite p. 639. : 
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graph is also installed in the séance room. 
All these instruments are by Negretti and 
Zambra who have recently examined thie 
special cabinet instrument, and have is- 
sued the following Certificate of Examina- 
tien, No. 4825, dated Nov. 7th, 1929. The 
report is as follows: 


True Instrument 
Temperature. Reading. Correction. 
50° Fahr. 49.95° Fahr. +0.05 
5D 55 0.0 
60 60 0.0 
65 65.1 —0.1 
70 70.1 —0.1 
75 75.05 —0.05 


Our instrument was tested by compari- 
son with National Physical Laboratory 
Standard Instruments, and it will be seen 
that there is not much the matter with it. 
It will be noted that when the sign of tho 
correction is +, the quantity is to be 
added to the observed reading; when the 
sign is — it is to be subtracted from it. It 
will be noted that the slight minus cor- 
rection is near the top of the scale (the 
range is 30°, from 45° to 75° Fahr.). This 
means that in those graphs where the eabi- 
net temperature has shown a fall, the 
reading should be really lower than the 
stylus records, to the extent of 0.1 at 65° 
and 70° respectively, and 0.05° at the limit 
of the range. These corrections must be 
allowed for when comparisons are made 
with check instruments in other parts of 
the room. Those who, like the writer, aro 
specially interested in this question of 
thermal variations would do well to read 
my article’ on the experiments we carried 
out with Stella C., and the report in Na- 
ture’ on the same medium. A graph is 
reproduced in the Nature article which 
should be compared with those published 
in this Rudi report. Mr. E. E. Dudley’s 
paper’ on the same subject is well worth 
studying. 

In addition to the thermal variations of 
the séanece room and cabinet, I decided to 
collect meteorological data which will be 
found tabulated in Appendix A. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the weather 
plays a major part*in affecting the medium, 
or phenomena (or both) so I have been to 
some trouble over this matter. In the Ap- 





8 This Journat, Nov. 1927. 

*July 31st, 1926. 

5“Energy Transformation of Seances.”” This Journat, 
July, 1926. 








pendix referred to will be found baro- 
metric readings taken at 6 P.M. on the 
evening of séance; hygrometer readings 
showing the humidity of the atmosphere; 
maximum and minimum temperatures for 
the day ; and the weather at time of séance. 
We hope to acquire some useful knowledge 
by the analysis of these figures. 


The reader will notice that in this re- 
port the term ‘‘trance personality’’ will be 
met with occasionally. We call ‘‘Olga’’ a 
trance personality, or ‘‘subconscious intel- 
ligenee’’ because we do not know what 
else to style ‘‘her’’ and we have no evi- 
denee that the intelligence is a discarnate 
entity. If the reader is a spiritualist he 
is welcome to assume that Olga is really 
the ego or personality of a once living per- 
son which has survived. I think the hy- 
pothesis of survival is thoroughly sound, 
but the frauds and follies committed in the 
name of spiritualism make one very cau- 
tious of attaching a label and in any case 
our task is to acquire data and analyze 
results rather than concern ourselves with 
the philosophy of the subject. Though the 
Schneider family are not avowed spiritual- 
ists, they have a curious theory (suggested 
by Olga herself) that the trance personal- 
ity is none other than ‘‘Lola Montez’’ 
(7. e. Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert, 
1818-1861) the international adventuress 
who was born in Limerick, Ireland and who 
in 1847 appeared at Munich and became 
the mistress of the old king of Bavaria, 
Ludwig I.° and died in New York in 1861. 
The weak spot in this theory is that the 
boy’s ‘subconscious’ must have assimilated 
the ‘‘Lola Montez’’ story as Rudi was born 
within a stone’s throw of Bavaria and has 
spent much time in Munich. But at 
least the hypothesis is a picturesque one. 
Whether ‘‘Olga’’ is a spirit or a creation 
of Rudi’s ‘subconscious’ must be left for 
future discussion. It is enough that it is 
she whom we have to consult as to the mi- 
nor details of the séance, and, to that ex- 
tent, her wish is law. 


As it happened, we had arranged an ex- 
perimental séance for the next day after 
Rudi’s arrival, and we decided to exclude 
the press on account of susceptibilities of 
the scientists whom we intended to ask. 
A few scientists have dared to investigate 
and are strong enough to resist criticism. 
But they are in a minority—so we decided 








® See: E. B. D’Auvergne, Lola Montez, New York, 1909. 
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to confine the press to the demonstration 
séances. 


We also decided to do away with a double 
row of sitters as far as possible. The back 
row rather complicated matters and the 
sitters complained they could not see so 
well as those in front. Our only trouble 
during the April experiments occurred 
through a connection breaking in the back 
row electrical control. Another alteration 
we made in the séance room arrangements 
was to install a powerful orange ceiling 
light, with rheostat or dimmer, in order to 
make the transition from red to white light 
less acute at the end of a session. It served 
its purpose admirably. Needless to say, we 
had shoals of applications for sittings with 
Rudi. In one morning we had 82 press ap- 
plications by telephone—showing the ex- 
treme interest aroused. As we could ae- 
commodate only four sitters per week, 
apart from the scientific group, most of 
these applications had to be refused. 


First (EXPERIMENTAL) SEANCE, THURS- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 14TH, 1929. 


The sitters included in the ‘‘ permanent’’ 
(scientific) group were as follows, with the 
places they occupied (see Plan) : Rudi (9) ; 
Price, controlling (8); Miss Virginia Bag- 
gallay, second controller (7) ; Lord Charles 
Hope (6) ; Major Kalifius (5) ; Mrs. Miteh- 
eson (sister of Prof. J. B.S. Haldane) (4) ; 
Dr. William Brown, (Wilde reader in Men- 
tal Philosophy, Oxford University) (3) ; 
Miss Eliz. Williamson (assistant at London 
University observatory) (2); Dr. Norman 
Jeans (anesthetist to Salop County Hospi- 
tal, Shrewsbury) controlling electrical in- 
stallation, (1). Miss Lucie Kaye, secre- 
tary, at dictaphone, recording séance. At 
times of major phenomena Miss Kaye is 
controlled by her putting her hands on the 
shoulders of two sitters. This applies to 
all the séances. She also attends to the 
gramophone, ete. The notes as printed in 
this report are reproduced verbatim, any 
interpolations of mine being placed in 
square brackets: 


8.38 P.M. Door sealed. Temperature 
58.5° F. 

8.39. White light out, control good. 

8.42. Rudi trembling: commencement 
of trance. 

8.43. Rudi in trance. Breathing is 


heavy and rapid. 
Olga says she would like us to 


8.48. 
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us to 
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break up for ten minutes and then to start 
again. [The usual ten minutes’ pause. | 
Rudi is coming out of trance. 

8.49. Rudi is out of trance. A 60-watt 
ceiling light, with a Wratten orange filter 
is slowly turned on [by means of rheostat | 
and then the white light. Door unsealed ; 
circle breaks up. [Most sitters remain in 
their seats. | 

9.02. Door sealed. White light out. 
Temperature, 59° F. Control good. 

9.05. Tranee commencing. 

9.06. Rudi is in tranee. ‘‘Gott zum 
Gruss’’ says Olga, and ‘‘sprechen.’’ All 
talk. 

9.11. Olga wishes the centre light and 
the six control lights lowered. Miss Kaye 
lowers center light [the one over the small 
table in front of curtain opening], the rhe- 
ostat being behind Rudi, and Dr. Jeans 
again breaks contact to lower the indicator 
lights; joins up again and control is now 
good. Rudi’s head is on Mr. Price’s right 
shoulder. 

9.14. Mr. Price says that Olga [Rudi] 
is stroking his leg [dragging my hand with 
him, of course] in order to gather power. 

9.27. QO. says the lowest of the indicator 
lights is to be lowered yet further. Dr. 
Jeans breaks contact to do so, and joins up 
again. 

9.33. QO. says the luminous paint on the 
wastepaper basket is teo bright and can she 
have it [the basket] removed? Dr. Jeans 
hands basket to Miss Kaye who places it 
under the table in the corner of the room. 
Control good again. 

9.40. The right-hand curtain is slightly 
moving. 

9.45. R. is coming out of trance. 


9.47. R. is out of trance. Red light 
slowly turned on, then the white light. 
Door unsealed. Circle breaks up. 


10.02. Door sealed. Temperature 59° F. 
White light out. Control good. The lumi- 
nous ribbon has been changed as suggested 


by O 


10.03. Trance commences. R.’s head on 
Mr. P.’s lap. 

10.04. R. is in tranee. 

10.06. O. says the luminous ribbon, now 


in the center, is too bright, and can it be 
changed over with the less brilliant one 
hanging on the left hand curtain. Lord 
C. H. breaks contact to do this, and then 
joins up again. O. says ‘‘thank you.”’ 


10.12 Musie. Curtain moving, con- 
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tinues to move, apparently in time with the 
music. [First phenomenon. | 

10.14. Curtains keeping up continuous 
movement. QO. asks if everyone can see 
them move. The sitters say ‘‘yes, thank 
you.’’ Now moving violently. Music still 
playing. Right hand curtain swings right 
out into the room, twice; Lord C. H. says 
he could see the luminous objects inside the 
cabinet. Small bell rises and floats around, 
then drops outside the circle near the gram- 
ophone, where Miss K. picks it up, leaving 
it on the table. Curtains moving well. O. 
says she does not want the bell again. The 
zither has started playing, first a few odd 
notes, then chords, four or five in quick 
succession. Something has just fallen over, 
probably the zither. Right hand curtain 
is again swinging out into the room. O. 
asks if the sitters are all pleased; they say 
‘‘ves,’’ and ‘‘thank you.’’ ‘‘Sprechen,’’ 
says O. Curtain is never still. Four or 
five distinct knocks on the table and’ the 
curtain swings right out. O. says she wants 
the wastepaper basket now, and Miss K. 
is to hold it out into the middle of the 
cirele and she will take it. Miss K. does 
this, leaning over between Miss B. and 
Lord C. H. and after about 30 seconds feels 
the basket gently but firmly taken out of 
her hand. The sitters say ‘‘bravo, Olga’”’ 
and the basket floats about for a few see- 
onds and then sinks to the floor. Then it is 
picked up again, moved round a bit, and 
thrown down. Since the basket was taken 
out of her hand, Miss K. has placed her 
hands on Lord C. H.’s shoulders at his 
request. 

10.25. Lord C. H. asks O. if she would 
try to touch his face. She says ‘‘yes,’’ if 
he will lean forward and sit still, and 
everybody is to hold tight. After less than 
a minute the basket slowly rises and Lord 
C. H. asks Miss K. to go over behind Mrs. 
M. and to put her hands on Mrs. M.’s 
shoulders. This is done. The _ basket 
settles right down over Lord C. H.’s head, 
remaining there for some two minutes 
amidst lqud laughter from the sitters. Lord 
C. H. says a finger has stolen up to his 
mouth, it feels neither particularly hot 
nor cold. We ask Olga to remove the bas- 
ket and this is gently done. [This effect 
was extraordinary, the ‘‘limb,’’ (whatever 
it was) being in evidence for some ten min- 
utes. ] 

10.27. ©. asks for the basket to be re- 
placed on the table at the center curtain 
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opening, and Lord C. H. breaks contact to 
do this, immediately joining up again. O. 
wants to know if anyone wants to ask her 
to do anything special. It is suggested that 
QO. try to show herself to us, and she says 
she will try. 

10.33. R.’s head is on Mr. P.’s lap. Ma- 
jor K. says that R.’s breathing is very good 
and steady, such as is usual during good 
sittings. Mrs. M. says she has felt cold 
breezes two or three times and that once 
she had an idea that something touched her 
leg. R. suddenly stops breathing hard and 
Mr. P. says his respiration is very weak in- 
deed. Breathing recommenced strongly 
again in two minutes and O. says that she 
was suddenly ecalled away and that she 
would have to go for a few minutes, but 
would not be long. She would go and find 
out how long she would be. 

10.36. R. quite quiet again. O. says she 
would have to go for from half to three- 
quarters of an hour, but she says her 
‘*friend,’” who always works with her, 
would like to try and manage some phenom- 
ena on his own account; he is just going to 
try. There followed a few seconds quiet, 
by then O. says, no, he cannot manage any- 
thing by himself, and that if we cared to 
break up for about three-quarters of an 
hour she would promise to get back as fast 
as possible. No, she could not promise any 
more phenomena, it would depend on the 
condition of the power on her return. ‘‘ Ax 
revowr.”’ 

10.44. QO. says that during the break we 
are to turn-the centre light towards the eab- 
inet in ease she should be able to manage a 
phantom later on. 

10.46. KR. coming out of trance. 

10.47. R. out of trance. White light on. 
Door unsealed. 

11.25. Door sealed. Temperature is 
now 58.5° F. again, as the window has been 
open during the break. The luminous rib- 
bon from the center has again been changed 
to the right and the center light turned 
towards the cabinet. 

11.34. R.’s head is on Mr. P.’s lap. 
Mr. P. says that if R. is still in trance, he 
is extraordinarily quiet about it. 

11.43. R. is writing on the palm of Miss 
B.’s hand; breathing is slow but regular. 
Major K. says that the _ intelligence 
**Maier,’’ a doctor, has taken control now, 
though he has not done so for some months. 
**Maier’’ asks for paper and pencil. Lord 
(. H. breaks contact and takes the note- 
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book and pencil from the center table and 
places them on Miss B.’s hand, Maier im- 
mediately taking up the pencil and writing. 
He writes on four or five sheets of paper. 
turning them over himself as he goes on. 

11.54. When finished writing he says 
we may turn up the red light a little to see 
what he has written. Miss K. takes an elec- 
tric torch, covered with red sticking plaster 
and reads the message, while Mr. P. puts 
R.’s head under his coat, so that the light 
should not disturb him. Maier has written 
that O. is very sorry but will not be able to 
return to us any more this evening; she 
sends greetings and ‘‘au revoir.”’ 

11.58. R. comes out of trance with 
rather a greater shock than usual. First 
orange light then white is turned on, and 
the door unsealed. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 

Thus coneluded our first séanece which 
produced some very interesting manifesta- 
tions. Considering that so many of the 
sitters were strange to the medium (and to 
one another) the result was considered 
good, but Major Kalifius said he did not 
consider the séance good, only moderate. 
He has had so many experiments that he 
should know. Mrs. Miteheson said it was 
her first experience of any séance, and Miss 
Williamson’s only previous experience was 
with Valiantine. Dr. William Brown has 
done little experimentation with physical 
mediums, and I believe it was Dr. Jean’s 
first sitting with a psychic. Dr. Brown 
told me he was much impressed. Miss Bag- 
gallay was chosen to form one of the perm 
anent group because she had previously 
sat with Rudi and was thought to make a 
particularly sympatheie sitter. Major Kal- 
ifius, on account of his intimate connection 
with Braunau and the Schneider medium- 
ship was plaeed far away from the medium 
and quite rightly refused to break contact 
and do Olga’s bidding. Most of the sitters 
remained in their seats during the pauses, 
between which Rudi partook of copious 
draughts of water. Dr. Brown intimated 
that at the next séance he would take 
Rudi’s pulse-rate, blood pressure, tempera- 
ture, ete. It will be remembered that I 
collected similar data at the séances I had 
with the Schneiders at Braunau and 
Vienna’ and with Stella C. in London’. 
Several abnormalities were noted. 

This first séance differed considerably 





7 See this Journat, November, 1926, January, 1926, Au- 
gust, 1925. 
® Ibid, May, 1924. 
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from previous sittings which I have had 
with the Schneider boys. In the first place, 
the trance convulsions, tremors, or clonic 
spasms were much weaker and less notice- 
able during the entranced period, though 
the entry and release from the trance state 
were marked by the usual violent spas- 
modie jerks, in one of which Rudi’s head 
caught me under the chin and caused me 
considerable pain. On the following day 
Rudi informed that he felt very hungry at 
the end of the séance; we arranged to have 
some food and tea ready on future oceca- 
sions. Another curious incident was the 
fact that the Herr Major informed us that 
Rudi felt hurt because one of the sitters 
left without saying ‘‘good-night’’ to him— 
an omission which might be of some psy- 
chological importance. 


Another departure from the usual séance 
routine was the ‘‘appearance’’ of *‘ Doktor 
Maier,’’ a control new to the London sit- 
tings and, in fact, to me About half an 
hour after the conclusion of the séance, 
Miss Kaye, the Major and I attempted to 
hold another sitting with a view to asking 
Olga if everything was satisfactory. But 
Rudi was unable to go into trance and noth- 
ing happened. These pre—or post—séance 
experiments are quite usual with the 
Schneider boys and I remember assisting 
at a similar attempt with Willy at the 
house of Frau Doktor Holub in Vienna.° 


The special. thermograph in the cabinet 
registered a drop (See Fig. 2.) which start- 
ed almost as soon as the trance commenced. 
The maximum drop (only about .25° F.) 
occurred about 45 minutes after commence- 
ment of séance, coinciding with the first 
phenomenon (the moving of the curtains). 
The temperature fell again towards the 
end of the séance but as the window was 
opened, we cannot consider it. The fall is 
shown on a separate chart and I shall not 
reproduce it. It will be noticed that the 
temperature recorded during the entire sé- 
ance is within that portion (55—60° F.) 
of the instrument’s range which is abso- 
lutely correct (see certificate), and ap- 
proaching that portion which has to be 
corrected minus .1° F. for a correct read- 
ing (thus showing a still greater fall). I 
must add that the instrument was placed 
in the cabinet in full view of all sitters, 
and removed under the same conditions of 
control. The room temperature did not 





® This Journat, August, 1925, p. 425. 


appear to fall, except when the window was 
opened. 


SECOND (DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, 
Monpbay, NOVEMBER 18TH, 1929. 


For this second séance I put in the cabi- 
net a dish of flour, with the surface pressed 
smooth with a piece of paper. This was 
to record the marks of any pseudopod or 
‘‘limb’’ that might touch it. We tried the 
same test with Willy at the Munich sittings 
where we got some slight hen-like seratch- 
ings which may have been supernormal.” 
I also placed within the cabinet the Stella 
C. contact flap apparatus, which records 
on a smoked card any ‘‘touches,’’ at the 
same time ringing a bell (at the other side 
of séance room) and recording the amount 
of force required to ring the bell. I have 
fully described the apparatus elsewhere in 
this JouRNAL, and a photograph was pub- 
lished" with the account of its working. 

The circle for our second séance were 
Rudi (9), Price (8), Mr. Charles Sutton 
(7), Major Kalifius (6), Lady Crosfield 
(5), Lord Charles Hope (4), Capt. F. Me 
Dermott (3), Mrs. MeDermott (2), Rev. 
Digby B. Kittermaster (a master at Har- 
row School) (1), controlling electrical in- 
stallation. I will not detail the prelimi- 
naries to the séance—they are always the 
same. Here follows the dictaphonic ree- 
ord: 

8.42 P.M. Door sealed. Temperature 
56° F. White light out. Control good. 

8.43. Trance commenced. 

10.24. QO. says there is a break in the 
power somewhere, and she wishes the sit- 
ters to change seats in the following order: 
Rudi, Mr. P., Capt. MeD., Major K., Lady 
C., Lord C. H., Mrs. MeD., Rev. K. and 
Mr. Sutton at the end. The orange light 
is slightly turned on to effect the change, 
during which Mr. P. places R.’s head under 
his coat to protect him from the light. 
When cirele is completed the orange light 
is again turned out. Control good. 

10.45. Controller’s right foot and the 
hands of the cirele are not making contact 
and the orange light is again turned on 
to try and see where the break is. 


10.48. O. says there will have to be 








10 See my account of this test, Psyche, April, 1923, 
p. 325. ‘ 

11 This Journat, May, 1924, pp. 327, 328. 

Note. Between 8.44 P.M. and 10.24, the record reads 
very similarly to that of the first sitting. R. came twice 
out of trance, and no phenomena are recorded. We there 
fore pass to the later stage of the sitting. (Ed.) 
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another ten-minute pause as she will give 
us no phenomena at all unless the control 
is working. 

10.50. R. coming out of trance. 

10.52. R. is out of trance. 

11.12. Temperature 57.5° F. White light 
out. Door sealed. During the pause the 
contact control has been mended, one loose 
wire having been the cause of the disturb- 
ance. [Wire on Sutton’s chair found 
broken. | 

11.18. Trance commenced. 
on Mr. P.’s chest. 

11.19. R. in trance. 

11.25. O. says the luminous ribbon on 
the right-hand side of the cabinet is too 
much for her and please would somebody 
pull it down. Miss K. just reaches it, and 
it is removed. Mr. P. says that O. is ‘‘col- 
leeting power’’ by stroking down his leg. 

11.26. O. says ‘‘hold tight and talk.’’ 
Mareh playing on the gramophone. 

11.30. Curtain on the right hand side 
of the cabinet is moving. 

11.39. Curtain is moving well. O. asks 
if all the sitters can see it. We say ‘‘yes, 
thank you very much.’’ and applaud her. 
The curtain promptly shakes violently. 
Both curtains moving, the right-hand side 
one very well. [Curtains not connected in 
any way.] 

11.43. O. has torn the luminous ribbon 
off the right-hand curtain and dropped it 
over the table, apparently. [The ribbon 
was high up, at the top of the curtain. ] 

11.53. Hand-bell ringing. Falls to the 
ground. Curtain swings right out over the 
sitters’ heads; they can feel it over their 
faces. Bell rings. Curtains swing out 
again. QO. asks if the sitters all saw the 
phenomena, they say ‘‘yes’’ and applaud 
her. Table moves. Wastepaper basket, 
bell and table all moving at the same time. 

12.00. O. asks if Miss K. will hold the 
wastepaper basket; she will take it from 
her. Miss K. does this, leaning over the 
sitters between Major K. and Lady Cros- 
field, and after about 30 seconds feels the 
basket being knocked against from the cabi- 
net side and then gently and slowly taken 
from her, and very steadily drawn towards 
the cabinet at a height of about five feet 
from the ground. It recedes to the curtain 
opening, hangs suspended for a few see- 
onds and falls to the ground. 

12.05. Mr. P. says R. is bathed in per- 
spiration. O. says that for future séances 
it would be better to place the smoked 


R.’s_ head 
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plate on the table under a red light, so that 


the sitters could see the hand coming from 
the cabinet and touching the plate. On 
being questioned she says, ‘‘yes, she has 
touched the plate, but the contact did not 
ring the required bell; she says that was 
not her fault. She says she has seen the 
flour we placed in the cabinet for her, but 
she has not touched it. We thank her for 
touching the smoked plate and the waste- 
paper basket slightly moves in acknowledg- 
ment. 

12.07. O. asks for somebody to lift the 
table on to its legs again and to place the 
zither on it. Lord C. H. breaks contact to 
do this, he stands the table on end, and 
then seeks about for the zither, but is un- 
able to find it. We ask O. to tell us where 
the zither has fallen and she says it is lying 
exactly between the opening of the cabinet 
curtains and the waste-paper basket. [All 
the sitters were struck by Olga’s ability to 
locate objects in the dark.} Lord C. H. 
puts his hand there and immediately 
touches it. He then completes the contact. 

12.12. Mr. P. says O. is again drawing 
power by stroking his legs. 

12.15. Curtain moved slightly. Twice 
bellowed right out, so much so that the in- 
side of the cabinet was seen for some sec- 
onds. R.’s head has fallen into Mr. P.’s 
lap. QO. says she is sorry but there is not 
sufficient power to continue. 

12.22. R. coming out of trance. 

12.23. R. normal again. Orange and 
white light turned on and circle broken. 
Door unsealed. Captain F. McDermott 
says that after he took his seat beside Mr. 
P., and while he had his right hand be- 
tween the medium’s knees throughout the 
remainder of the sitting, he found that the 
medium’s leg-musecles contracted and 
trembled prior to and during any particu- 
lar phenomenon. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 

I, too, felt the same movement of the 
medium’s muscles, for the first time at any 
séance ; also, a thought occurred to me that 
I might make a certain experiment with 
profit. This I hope to do later on. 


The change in the distribution of the sit- 
ters is not unusual at the Schneider sé- 
ances, but has not often happened at those 
I have attended. I do not know why Sut- 
ton was put at the end of the circle as at 
a previous séance when he was second. con- 
troller, good phenomena occurred.” Olga 





12 See this Journat, September, 1929, p. 482. 
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said the ‘‘power’’ was ‘‘unevenly dis- 
tributed’’ and that to even things up Sut- 
ton had better go at the end. Unfortu- 
nately, the wire on Sutton’s chair became 
detached during the change over and we 
were some time before we discovered the 
hiatus. This mishap did not improve mat- 
ters. 


Neither the flour nor the smoked plate 
appeared to have been disturbed. If Olga 
touched the contact maker, as she stated, 
the ‘‘terminal’’ did not exert sufficient 
pressure to ring the bell, though a %-ounce 
weight will depress the flap. 


At the conclusion of the séance Mr. Kit- 
termaster remarked to me that it was a 
pity that Miss Kaye had to be free in the 
room because it was a point the sceptics 
would seize upon, though everyone at the 
séance knew that she could not possibly get 
near the cabinet, the circle barring her 
way. I informed Mr. Kittermaster that 
during all major phenomena Miss Kaye 
placed her hands on the backs of two sit- 
ters. as I have already recorded. She is 
always dressed in a white laboratory coat 
and with very little light she can be seen 
in every part of the room. Also, it had 
been decided that she should wear lumi- 
nous bands round her arms during the 
experimental sittings. Someone has to take 
notes, attend to the gramophone, regulate 
the lights, seal and unseal the door, dis- 
cuss with Olga her requirements, ete. And 
I know of no more suitable person than our 
secretary. 


Mr. Kittermaster unwisely made the 
same remark to the one and only press rep- 
resentative who was present at any séance, 
and he seized hold of the point like a 
drowning man clutching a straw. Al- 
though I had very courteously invited this 
man to a séance, at his repeated request, 
we were repaid by his newspaper launeh- 
ing an attack against us because we would 
not allow them to be represented on our 
scientific group. Though this particular 
reporter had attended several of the April 
sittings and was then deeply impressed, 
not one word did he say about his previous 
good experiences. He was candid enough 
to inform me that the attitude of his paper 
was hostile to anything phenomenal and 
that he himself would not admit the gen- 
uiness of Rudi’s phenomena if he were to 
see them a hundred times, under any con- 
ditions! The value of this paper’s attack 
can be gauged when I remark that it loudly 


demanded, in a leading article, to know 
why ‘‘Lola Montez’’ (or Olga) spoke Ger- 
man when she was really a Spanish dancer. 
As we have seen, Lola was an Irish girl 
born in Limerick, and who lived for some 
years in Bavaria. At the time of writing 
(Nov. 23rd) the veiled hostility of this 
paper has turned to open abuse and it has 
begun to publish letters which either make 
personal attacks on the writer or endeavor 
to ridicule the whole affair. Four have 
been published so far and their analysis is 
interesting. One is from Dingwall. 

Before I conclude the account of this 
second séance I must record that the tem- 
perature in the cabinet did not appear to 
vary from the check instruments in differ- 
ent parts of the room. 


Tuirp (EXPERIMENTAL) SEANCE, THURs- 
pAY, NOVEMBER 21st, 1929. 


For our third (second experimental) 
séance I was determined that Olga should 
try to accustom herself to fresh controllers 
and I suggested that Dr. William Brown 
who, according to Sir Oliver Lodge,” ap- 
pears to have possessed some trace of psy- 
chic power himself, should be the chief 
controller, Miss Baggallay assisting. Dr. 
Brown readily agreed and, so that he could 
say he had done the job conscientiously, he 
searched the medium twice during the even- 
ing and never let the boy out of his sight 
after. A new sitter, Mr. Gerald Heard, 
editor of The Realist, was invited for this 
séance. 

The usual objeets were placed inside the 
cabinet, including the dish of flour, smoked 
plate contact maker, and thermograph; the 
basket, zither, bell, ete. being outside eur- 
tain opening. A new piece of apparatus 
which I used in the early Stella C. experi- 
ments was also used. This is an instrument 
for indicating and measuring air pressures, 
should any be applied to the mouthpiece of 
the apparatus.“ Immediate'y a current of 
air is applied to the ebonite mouthpiece it 
impinges upon a row of light platinum ton- 
gues (swinging on a cross-rod) which strike 
a metal bar and close a bell circuit, ringing 
the bell (which is outside of the instru- 
ment). The distance between tongues and 
bar can be adjusted; the nearer the 
tongues, the less pressure required to ring 
the bell. The apparatus is so delicate that 


3 In Foreword to Dr. Brown’s book Science and Person- 
ality, London, 1929. ; 
14 Tllustrated on pp. 329, 330 of this Journat, May, 1924. 
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it can be set so that the ordinary speaking 
voice, 6 inches from the mouthpiece, will 
actuate the bell. The idea of the instru- 
ment is that should Olga have any ‘‘lungs,”’ 
it is hoped that some day she will blow the 
instrument and reveal the fact. 

Before the séance we had a preliminary 
‘‘talk’’ with Olga to know if my suggested 
change of control was satisfactory to her. 
There were present Miss Kaye, Lord 
Charles Hope, Major Kalifius, myself, and 
the medium. We used the séance room and 
the ordinary orange light. Rudi was in 
the usual trance in about three minutes and 
Olga intimated that the suggested change 
was entirely satisfactory and that she wel- 
comed it. The séance lasted less than ten 
minutes. 

On the morning of the séance we had a 
letter from Major de Montmorency, D. S. 
O., suggesting a most interesting experi- 
ment. The letter will explain the test: 


34 Clifton Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, 
N. W. 8. 
21. 11. °29. 
Dear Sir, 

My unele often used to tell me that when 
he was a young man in Paris, about 1840 
—I believe—the notorious ‘‘Lola Montez’™ 
was his mistress. I suggest that you ask 
Olga, through the medium, Rudi Schneider, 
what my uncle’s name” and what were the 
cireumstanees under which my uncle es- 
caped from her when she attempted to kill 
him. You can take down her reply without 
letting me know what it is, and when I have 
narrated my story of my uncle’s escapade 
you can see if it agrees with the medium’s 
account of it. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Heraey de Montmorency. 

P. S. I have written out the story and 
will post it to you at 9 P.M. to-night. 

I replied to Major de Montmoreney that 
it would prove a most interesting experi- 
ment, and promised I would do as he sug- 
gested, 

The following is the order of the sitters, 
as per dictaphonic record. Dr. William 
Brown stated that he would take the me 
dium’s pulse-rate, temperature, ete. dur- 
ing the pauses. 

Rudi (9), Dr. William Brown (8), Miss 
Virginia Baggallay (7), Price (6), Mrs. 
Mitcheson (5), Major Kalifius (4), Miss 


Then 22 years old. H. P 
© Which was not the same as the writer's. H. P. 


Elizabeth Williamson (3), Mr. Gerald 
Heard (2), Lord Charles Hope (1). Miss 
Lucie Kaye (with luminous armlets) at 
dictaphone taking notes. |The full record 
is at Hyslop House and is accessible. There 
were no phenomena of importance. The 
temperature of the room rose gradually 
from 58.5° F. to 62.75° F. showing no ab- 
normality. Ed.| 


It was not a very satisfactory evening. 
Except for the strong cool breezes at the 
right of the circle, which we all felt, there 
were no manifestations. But everyone was 
satisfied as to the conditions which we de- 
liberately changed in pursuance of our pol- 
icy. I eonsider Dr. William Brown an 
ideal sitter and controller. He appears 
sympathetic, cheerful, and thorough. Te 
was quite acceptable to Olga as we have 
seen when we interrogated ‘‘her’’ earlier 
in the day, and when, during the séance, 
I suggested that we should make a change, 
she flatly refused to consider it. I think 
she was doing her best to accustom her- 
self to the new conditions. 


Two further variations from the previous 
(experimental) séance were the new sitter, 
Mr. Gerald Heard, and the fact that Miss 
Kaye was wearing luminous armlets but— 
as will be seen later—these make no differ- 
ence to the production of phenomena. It 
is our intention to persevere with this new 
control. 





The greatly increased pulse-rate of Rudi 
is interesting, and coincides with previous 
observations made by the writer. It will 
be noticed that the rate. was a steadily in- 
creasing one, rising from 108 at the first 
pause to 112 at the second. Dr. Brown 
omitted to take it at the commencement and 
end of séance. Rudi’s normal rate is 71 
beats per minute. The boy’s temperature 
(98.8° F.) was slightly above normal. 


It is a curious fact (as observed by every- 
one who controls Rudi) that Olga appears 
to know exactly what is going on behind 
her. A good example of this was when she 
pointed out the exact position of the fallen 
zither when Lord Charles Hope was hunt- 
ing for it as recorded in a previous séance. 
The same with the lights. Although Rudi 
sits with his back to the curtain opening 
and sideways to the indicator lights, Olge 
invariably knows the intensity of both the 
red and indicator lights. And when the 
entity requires the various luminous ob- 
jects, ribbons, ete. moved, precise direc- 
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tions are given as to where they are and 
where she wants them placed. 

I duly received the letter from Major de 
Montmoreney, and it is not yet (Nov. 26th) 
opened. It is sealed with the Major’s fam- 
ily seal and Olga will be questioned con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Lola Montez’’ incident at the 
next (experimental) séance. 

The temperature of the cabinet did not 
appear to differ from the check thermo- 
graphs in various parts of the room. 


FourtH (DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, Mon- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 25TH, 1929. 


Major Kalifius left England for Ger- 
many on Sunday, November 24th, by the 
8.15 train from Liverpool Street. I think 
his journey fulfilled its mission as he saw 
his protégé settled down in comfortable 
lodgings and he left him quite happy. 

On the next day we had our first séance 
without the Major and the latter portion of 
it was brilliant. Besides the ordinary lumi- 
nous articles such as the waste-paper bas- 
ket, bell, zither, ete. we used the flap con- 
tact-maker with smoked plate, the dish of 
flour, the blowing bell-box, ete. The fol- 
lowing were the sitters: Rudi (9); Price 
(8); Mrs. Harold Cock, managing director 
of James Cock and Sons, Ltd., of Shrews- 
bury, and the only woman tanner in Eng- 
land (7); Mr. C. E. M. Joad, M. A., the 
well-known philosopher and_ psychologist 
(6); Mrs. Isidore Emanuel (5); Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Lege (4); Mrs. V. Lennox Kay 
(3); Mr. Isidore Emanuel (2); Mr. 
Charles Crossley, manager of the Blooms- 
bury branch of the Westminister Bank 
(1), controjling electrical system. Miss 
Lucie Kaye in white laboratory coat with 
luminous armlets, at dictaphone. Usual 
preliminaries as to examination of room 
and test of control. Here is the dicta- 
phonie report: 

8.37 P.M. Temperature of the room 
61.5° F. White light out. Door sealed. 
Control good. 

8.41. Trance commenced. 

8.42. R. is in trance. O. says ‘‘ Gott 
cum Gruss.’’ 

8.46. Music. ‘‘Sprechen.’’ O. appears 
to be beating time with the music. Mr. P. 
says R.’s head is on his shoulder. 

9.01. O. says everything is all right and 
can She have ten minutes’ pause. 

9.08. R. is coming out of trance. 


9.04. R. is out of trance. Orange and 
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then white light turned on and the door 
unsealed. Cirele broken. 

9.18. Door sealed. Temperature 62° F. 
White light out. Control good. 

9.19. Mrs. Cock and Mr. P. say they 
feel a distinet cold breeze. 

9.20. Trance commenced. 

9.21. R. is in trance. O. says ‘* Gott 
zum Gruss.”’ 

9.30. Mr. P. says R.’s head is on his 
shoulder. 

9.37. O. asks for the six indicator lights 
to be lowered. Mr. Crossley breaks con- 
tact to do this, immediately joining up 
again. Control good. 

9.50. Mrs. Cock says she has twice no- 
ticed a slight movement of the curtain. O. 
says we should not talk so much that we 
cannot watch the phenomena and that she 
has already done something. We thank 
her. Mrs. Kay says that she has noticed 
a white cloud forming at the curtain open- 
ing and near the ceiling. 

9.52. Right-hand curtain moving. Mov- 
ing steadily. O. says phenomena are com- 
ing all right. ‘‘Sprechen.’’ O. wants to 
know if all the sitters saw the curtain 
move. The sitters say ‘‘yes, thank you, 
Olga’’ and applaud her. An electric con- 
tact bell rings. [This is the ‘‘blowing 
box’’ in the eabinet.] Curtains swing 
right out. 

10.00. Mr. P. says O. is gathering 
power by stroking his legs. [Drawing my 
hands with “‘her,’’ of course. ] 

10.05. Mrs. Emanuel says she feels a 
cold breeze on her hand. Curtains moving 
well. Swinging right out. Electric con- 
tact bell rings again, for some seconds. 
|Smoked paper contact.| Curtain swings 
out again. Small hand bell lifts, rings, and 
is thrown forward towards the sitters, fall 
ing at Mrs. E.’s feet. ‘‘Fest halten.’’ 
Table moved. The luminous ribbon hang- 
ing on the right-hand curtain seems to have 
got caught on the center lamp. Mr. Cross- 
ley says he distinetly sees an arm and 
hand, with luminous fingers reaching out 
of the cabinet. R.’s head has fallen on to 
Mr. P.’s chest. Bell rings again, for some 
seconds. The zither has apparently fallen 
off the top of the waste-paper basket. Cur- 
tain swings right out. O. asks for R.’s 
head to be wiped, as he is very hot. 

10.24. O. asks if all the sitters have seen 
the phenomena. The sitters all say yes, 
and thank her very much, saying, ‘‘ good, 
very good, Olga.’’ She says she is going 
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to collect one more lot of power to move 
the waste-paper basket, and then that will 
probably be all she will be able to manage 
to-night. She suggests Miss K.’s holding 
the basket and then taking it from her. 
Miss K. tries to reach the basket but can- 
not do so, without climbing through be- 
tween the sitters, so O. says it does not 
matter, she will lift the basket and pass 
it out to Miss K. The sitters keep up the 
conversation for a few seconds, and then 
see the basket gently rise from the floor 
to a height of about four or five feet and 
then float through the air at a good pace 
toward the sitters when Miss K. takes it 
and places it outside the circle. O. says 
she has not enough power to take it back 
again. Q. again asks for R.’s forehead to 
be wiped as he is so very hot. Miss K. 
does this, finding R. bathed in perspiration. 

10.28. O. says she really ought not to 
allow her medium to do any more to-night 
and wishes us all ‘‘good night”’ and ‘‘ Auf 
Wiedersehen.’’ 

10.31. R. is coming out of trance. 

10.32. R. is out of trance. Red and 
then white light is turned on and the door 
unsealed. Cirele broken. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 

The latter part of this séance was bril- 
liant and much impressed the sitters. Dur- 
ing the production of the major phenomena 
I repeatedly asked Mrs. Harold Cock (see- 
ond controller) to inform the rest of the 
circle that both Rudi’s and my hands were 
in proper contact. Of course, the electric 
control gives this information but the ef- 
feets were so brilliant that as another check 
I asked Mrs. Cock to confirm the position 
of all our limbs. This she did, stating that 
with her right hand (which was under my 
left arm in my lap) she ascertained the 
position of all of our limbs and that when 
the curtains were swinging and the basket 
in the air, she was actually making contact 
with our four hands. I intend to use this 
further check at all séances at which I am 
first controller. 

For the first time at any Schneider sé- 
ance my lower extremities felt really cold. 
In particular, my left leg (nearer the cabi- 
net) grew intensely cold although I had on 
a thick pair of trousers and winter weight 
undergarment. Other sitters felt the same 
drop in temperature. Apparently it is not 
always that the drop is confined to the in- 
terior of the cabinet. For the first time, 
the ‘‘ blowing bell box’’ received the atten- 
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tion of ‘‘Olga.’’ The box was in the ecabi- 
net and 6’ 3” from the nearest leg of Rudi’s 
chair. I do not suppose for a moment that 
it was ‘“‘blown’’: I expect it was lifted. 
As I have deseribed, tongues of platinum 
swing upon a needle—if the tongues strike 
a metal bar, contact is made and circuit is 
closed, ringing a bell on top of box. If 
the box is not kept horizontal the tongues 
can also impinge, by gravity, upon the bar. 
Actually, the box did not appear to have 
been moved. The circle can easily tell 
which bell is ringing as the smoked paper 
contact bell is at the far side of the séance 
room. 

The smoked paper spring flap contact- 
maker rang two or three times during the 
latter part of séance, once continuously for 
half a minute. The flap was placed by the 
side of the small table in front of curtain 
opening, 4’ 11” from the nearest leg of 
Rudi’s chair. Unfortunately, the flying 
curtains had swept off the turpentine soot 
with which the paper had been smoked, 
therefore obliterating all traces of the 
marks of the terminals which depressed the 
flap. 

Mr. Charles Crossley, until this séance, 
was a typical specimen of the keen, suc- 
cessful, sceptical London business man. But 
he is far less sceptical now! For ten min- 
utes he watched what he described as a 
perfectly formed woman’s arm and hand 
which emerged from between the curtains 
at the top of the cabinet. The ‘‘arm’’ not 
only emerged but seized one of the lumi- 
nous ribbons and swung it to and fro for 
ten minutes. It was faintly luminous and 
the light from the radium bromide strip 
further illuminated it. From my position 
I did not see the ‘‘arm,’’ but of course 
could see the swinging luminous ribbon 
which was seized by the terminal and this 
applied to all the sitters. It must be re- 
membered that the height of the arm 
(which was near the ceiling) was eight 
feet from the floor, and about the same 
distance from the medium. 

The temperature of the séance room did 
not appear to vary from that of the cabinet, 
although we all felt so cold. All the 
thermographs showed a slight rise. The 


dish of flour did not appear to have been 
touched. 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad, the well-known writer 
on psychology and philosophy is one of the 
most sceptical men I have met. I have 


known him a number of years and although 
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he has attended séances at the Laboratory 
I have never heard him utter an opinion 
concerning what he has seen. Mr. Joad 
is not a member of the National Labora- 
tory. 

But the Rudi experiments impressed him 
very much indeed and on the following day 
he wrote an article for the Evening Stan- 
dard,” from which I quote his independent 
testimony. 

“‘T was present last night at the 
‘National Laboratory of Psychieal Re- 
‘search, when Rudi Schneider gave a 
‘sitting. The séanees are famous for 
‘ *telekinesis’—the movement of small 
‘objects without visible agency. 

‘*Sehneider is also said to produce a 
‘ *teleplasm’— a formless substance of 
‘a consistency varying from that of 
‘treacle to fog which moulds itself into 
‘the likeness of human limbs and faces. 

‘*Mr. Price, the director of the Labora- 
‘tory, has invented an elaborate system 
‘of ‘controls.’ A ‘control’ is a device 
‘for preventing cheating, and last 
‘night’s was particularly ingenious. 

‘“‘Our fret shod in metal socks and 
‘eonnected by wires were placed on 
‘small metal bars let into the floor. The 
‘bars were shared with the sitters on 
‘either side, so that each foot of each 
‘sitter was in contact with the foot of 
‘his neighbor. Our hands, in metal 
‘gloves, were tightly clasped in those of 
‘our neighbors. 

‘*On the wall were six little red lights. 
‘Directly I or any other of the sitters 
‘moved our feet off the bars and broke 
‘contact with the feet of our neighbors, 
‘or unclasped hands, out went the lights. 
‘I experimented several times with this 
‘ ‘control,’ and assured myself that it 
‘was impossible for any of the sitters 
‘to move foot or hand without breaking 
‘the electrical circuit and putting out 
‘the red light.’’ 

This applied to Schneider himself. His 
hands were tightly held and his feet closely 
wedged against those of Mr. Price. 

The lights were put out, Schneider went 
into a trance, the gramophone played, and 
we were requested to talk. For two-and-a- 
half hours we kept up a continuous stream 
of alleged conversation; the vibration 
caused by our voices was said to assist 
the operations of the entity or whatever it 


“What I saw at the Schneider Seance,’ Evening 
Standard, November 26, 1929. 
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is that ‘‘controls’’ Schneider and produces 
the phenomena. When my conversation 
gave out, I recited. 

Then these things happened: It grew 
perceptibly colder and we felt small 
breezes playing on our hands. 

A eurtain covered with luminous rib- 
bons and fans swayed and bellied as if 
moved by a strong wind. 

A long ribbon hanging down the curtain 
lifted itself up and projected horizontally 
into the room. 

Bells were played and a luminous bell 
was lifted in the air and deposited at my 
feet. 

A heavy child’s harp was moved off a 
table and fell on the floor with a thud. 

Finally, a luminous waste-paper basket 
rose from the floor, moved at considerable 
speed across the room, rested for a moment 
on my head, and was deposited in |the 
hands of one of the sitters. 

The ‘‘spirit econtrol’’ then announced 
that the medium, who all this time was in 
a deep trance, covered with perspiration 
and panting like a steam engine, was be- 
coming exhausted and that the séance must 
stop. 

These happenings, I admit, are suffi- 
ciently childish, but what is the explana- 


tion of them? I have none to offer. 
+ aK a x * 


Further independent testimony was pro- 
vided by Capt. F. MeDermott (Indian 
Army, retired) the well-known traveler, 
who attended the same séance (on Novem- 
ber 18th) at which we had the one and 
only press representative. It is very im- 
portant that independent testimony should 
be available in order to get different im- 
pressions of the séances -from various 
angles. Capt. MeDermott’s article ap- 
peared in the Evening News,* and though 
written for a popular journal it gives a 
good idea of what a Rudi séance is like. 

* % * * * 

In response to some enquiries concerning 
this séance Capt. McDermott sent a letter 
to the press giving his experiences as sec- 
ond controller. This is what he says: ‘‘ At 
a recent Rudi Schneider sitting, while the 
phenomena were in full swing, my right 
hand was seized by Rudi and imprisoned 
tightly between his knees. At the same 
instant both his hands (his wrists were 
being held by Mr. Price) clutched my fore- 





13For November 19th, 1929. It is called ‘Invisible 
Hand at a London Seance.” 
19 Daily Mail, November 28th, 1929. ° 
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arm convulsively and his head fell for- 
ward on the upper part of my right arm, 
which—owing to its not being electrically 
controlled—was drawn through Mr. Price’s 
left. I was thus in contact at one and the 
same time with both Rudi’s legs and hands 
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and also Mr. Price’s wrists and knees. 

‘Whoever or whatever was responsible 
for the phenomena which took place I am 
willing to swear—on affidavit if necessary 
—that in my opinion it was neither Rudi 
nor Mr. Price.”’ 





NOTE BY MR. 


HARRY PRICE 


I must interpolate at this juncture that this report is being prepared by instalments, the 
account of each séance being added a day or so after the events recorded; as I have stated, 
the dictaphonic records of the actual happenings were taken at the time of occurrence. A 
day or two after the termination of our first s¢ance Dr. Norman Jeans wrote me and sug- 
gested an interesting experiment. Dr. Jeans has for many years experimented with himself 
under various anaesthetics, especially the usual ‘laughing gas’ (nitrous oxide), and has found 
that when under the influence of this gas he becomes clairvoyant and has proved to his own 
satisfaction that he is able to see events happening at various distant places. He suggests 
that a friend of his should choose a well-known German song and at a certain time during the 
next séance, should reveal the title to himself. He would then ‘go under gas’ and endeavor 
to transmit the title to Rudi or Olga. Also, when under the gas he would ‘concentrate’ on the 
details of the furniture of his surgery, pictures, etc., and try to transmit mental pictures of 
these. The same night he would send us particulars of the song, and the room (which none 
of us has seen). It was arranged that he would take the gas 5 times at intervals of 15 min- 
utes, commencing at 10.30. We were to ’phone him to Shrewsbury that night if we got any 
results. Unfortunately no phenomena occurred until after the time he specified and we did 


not like to worry Olga before the séance was in full swing. But the experiment is interest- 
ing and we hope to try it again. 











THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIPS 


V — A Discussion of Various Points, Pro and Con 


Material from Various Sources, 
with Comment by J. Matcoum Birp 


HAT my July and August install- 

ments, reviewing the existing unfa- 

vorable reports and chronicling my 
own seance with Rudi, would arouse a 
rebuttal of some sort from Braunau was 
to be anticipated. This rebuttal when it 
came, was an indirect one; to the extent 
that Major Kalifius wrote to Fraulein 
Doktor Gerda Walther, Schrenck’s former 
secretary and present informal literary 
executor, and that she wrote to me giving 
me his reactions. 

In addition to being indirect, Kalifius’s 
remarks were also a wee bit untimely. He 
wrote to Dr. Walther after reading my 
July installment, and without waiting for 
that of August. It will be recalled that 
the July article was devoted almost en- 
tirely to review of the Vinton and Prince 
reports, and dealt with my own experi- 
ence only in an introductory way. It de- 
scribed my first contacts with the Schnei- 
der family, explained the delay in my 
seance date, mentioned Frau Ziffer’s con- 
nection with the case, and quite incident- 
ally ineluded a casual reference to the fact 
that my findings from my own sittings 
were to be unfavorable. 

With this to go on, Kalifius wrote a 
fairly long letter to Dr. Walther, which 
she forwards to me in the original German, 
with the statement that I am free to make 
any use of it which I care to. I shall not 
give the space for a full translation, for 
that seems unnecessary. All that Kalifius 
has to say falls under three or four quite 
simple heads, and I ean do full justice to 
these with quotations and abstracts. 

In the first place, Kalifius seizes upon 
and magnifies my mention of Frau Ziffer, 
and takes it for granted, first that I re- 
garded this episode as of serious weight; 
second that it impressed me as indicative 
of fraud; third that Frau Ziffer’s actual 
presence in the seance room led to unfor- 


tunate results. On all these propositions 
he is wrong. Thus, quoting from several 
parts of his letter in which this theme 
crops out, he says: 

“Tt [my seance—J. M. B.] bore strong 
marks of the extremely unfortunate tem- 
perament of Frau Ziffer, which she dis- 
plays at times as an incident of her 
profession of moving picture actress. 
Through her vivacity there occurred a 
good deal in Bird’s presence which could 
not have seemed to him as unobjectionable 
as it really was; and I suspect that he 
will approach the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena from this direction... . 


‘‘Now I must say, deplorable as was the 
free conduct of the Ziffer person, her pres- 
ence and the jolly atmosphere it created 
may well have contributed greatly to the 
good seance which in the end Bird experi- 
enced. If he knew the peculiarities of the 
trance personality Olga, he would perhaps 
be grateful for the presence of the film 
actress, who by the way ean be very seri- 
ous indeed when she will. Rudi’s feeling 
for the lady was undoubtedly a strong 
source of energy for Olga’s work. That 
Bird must have been concerned about her 
I was well aware from his attitude to- 
ward her at his departure, when he did 
not even once raise his hat to her... .’’ 

That is all there is on the subject of 
‘die Ziffer’’ in Kalifius’s letter which has 
been suown me. He has, however, evi- 
dently made much more of the episode 
than this in conversation and in corres- 
pondence with others; for in her own letter 
to me, Dr. Walther says: 

‘‘He [Kalifius] said it was a very bad 
sitting indeed regarding conditions, one of 
the worst he had ever witnessed, and in 
fact he was ashamed that you were present 
just at this sitting, and he had been won- 
dering all the time what a bad impression 
you must have got from it. It was mostly 
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the fault of Frau Ziffer, who unfortunately 
was present—and who had no idea of sci- 
ence and absolutely didn’t know how to 
behave herself. He said he was very an- 
gry with her and scolded her very much 
after the sitting, because she was so 
excited when phenomena occurred that she 
jumped upon his lap and, if I remember 
right, put her arms around his neck and 
shrieked. He said one simply couldn’t 
have that in a sitting, and surely you 
must have got a very bad impression. and 
you were quite right if you had. As to 
the personality of Frau Ziffer (whom | 
don’t know personally myself, though | 
have heard very much about her), she is 
a film actress; her stage name is 

but I don’t know whether you 
should publish that, as I believe she is 
in America now. I think that explains 
a lot. She has no idea of scientific 
psychical research; it simply was a quite 
new and very exciting experience to her, 
to witness all these things; so she just let 
herself go and showed her excitement 
without restraint. As to her falling into 


trance, Major Kalifius said she had done 
this and had been under control but he 
didn’t like her to do so in the presence 


of Rudi. Concerning her attitude toward 
Rudi, she seems to have liked him very 
much, at least for a time. You know he 
is a nice and unverdorben’ boy; and that 
was a great contrast against her usual sur- 
roundings as a film actress. Besides his 
mediumship may have given him a special 
nimbus in her eyes. She always has some 
young friends around her and she cer- 
tainly liked Rudi, though I think there 
was nothing ‘bad’ about it. On the other 
hand one can’t be surprised that such a 
beautiful (as you call her) and elegant 
lady and her sympathy for Rudi dazzled 
and delighted him. He would have done 
anything for her at that time and would 
never have refused her wish to be present 
at a sitting, even if it had not been good 
for other reasons—and how could he know 
how she would behave? .... By the way, 
Frau Ziffer came once more during the 
summer of 1928 and wanted to take Rudi 
to Vienna with her, to make a film-actor 
of him I think; but he refused and they 


1“T don’t know the English word,” says Dr. Walther, 
who writes me in that language. The fact that she expresses 
this ignorance disposes of any supposition that she means 
the word in any general sense such as clean- or pure- 
minded, and indicates that it is to be taken in its literal 
connotation, as implying physical virginity in addition to 
innocence of mind.—J. M. B. 
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have never heard from her since.”’ 

I have given so much space to this in- 
cident and made so much of it here, be- 
cause the defence makes so much of it. 
A careful reading of my report in every 
place where Frau Ziffer is mentioned or 
where conclusions are drawn will show 
quite clearly that I appraised her pre- 
cisely as the defence now insists that she 
ought to be appraised. I mentioned her 
because she was there and because she 
seemed in Rudi’s consciousness at least 
a dominant element; to have omitted her 
would have been to give a grossly incom- 
plete account. I specifically stated that I 
did not regard her as objectionable per se 
and I explicitly pointed out that the at- 
tachment between her and Rudi, to what- 
ever lengths it might or might not have 
gone, was quite as readily taken to be 
a part of genuine mediumship as of the 
motivation for fraud. What more can I 
do to prevent misunderstanding of my 
attitude? 

With regard to certain new facts alleged 
here by the defence, I will deny without 
equivocation that there was any criticism 
to be levied against the lady’s conduct 
during the active periods of the seance. 
[ have to make this reservation, because 
regardless of my own liberality, somebody 
will doubtless censure her for her freedom 
during the recesses. It is not a fact that 
in my seance she screamed, threw herself 
at any sitter, or otherwise displayed any 
generally observable symptoms of excite- 
ment. 

With regard to my own alleged attitude 
toward her, of course, Kalifius is seeing 
ghosts. I had no objections to her pres. 
ence, no mental reservations against her 
conduct, no tendency to regard her as part 
of the motivation of fraud. I don’t, of 
course, recall my exact sequence of actions 
on leaving the Schneider apartment. I 
dare say I didn’t go through quite so many 
genuflections in saying my adieus as a 
European would have gone through, but 
at least I did not slight Frau Ziffer any 
more than, from their standards, I may 
have slighted anybody else. All this pala- 
ver about the lady is pure moonshine, and 
a conspicuous example of the thing I 
pointed out last month: that the defence 
would tend to come down hard on minor 
points, while ignoring so far as possible 
the really significant elements. It is worth 
giving the Ziffer item as much space as 











I now give it, merely to show that they 
are doing this. 

A second count in Kalifius’s brief re- 
volves about my own stern and forbidding 
demeanor. Now I know myself, I think, 
rather better than most people know them- 
selves. I am quite aware of the fact that if 
my seance attitude is open to valid criticism 
on any basis, this would be that I too 
easily fraternize with the medium and 
his crowd, that I am too friendly and 
lenient and complaisant and all that sort 
of thing. I try to strike the happy mean, 
with the reservation in mind that if I am 
going to err it must be on the side of 
friendliness. Being in the bargain a nat- 
urally friendly person and extremely easy 
to get along with, any tendency actually 
to err in that direction will of course be 
somewhat exaggerated. I am sure that 
I could produce abundant testimony from 
many American mediums to the effect that 
my bearing in the seance room is never 
open to criticism as displaying any species 
of undue severity. But listen to Kalifus: 

‘‘He made a good impression on me, 
though he seemed also very [the word used 
throughout is ernst for adjective and ernst- 
haft for noun; the adjective being trans- 
latable in all shades of meaning from 
earnest through grave to severe and. stern. 
| am uncertain at just what point in this 
scale to come down, so I compromise by 
giving this explanation and by hereafter 
letting the word stand without translation 
as| ernst; and I had the feeling that the 
man with his ernsthaft was not well 
adapted for an Olga sitting. With Mar- 
gery there seem to be quite different con- 
ditions and a wholly different procedure; 
with Olga the best phenomena appear to 
come to maturity when free naturalness, 
absence of restraint or constraint and an 
atmosphere of heartiness prevail... . At 
first Olga worked very hard, but Bird’s 
ernst and -somewhat stiff attitude seemed 
to stand in her way... . Aside from his 
crnsthaft, Bird’s entire behavior at the 
seanece was beyond reproach.’’ 

Now I take it that Kalifius is not defi- 
nitely romancing here; that in some re- 
spect something must have planted the 
germ of that attitude in his mind. I cer- 
‘ainly was my usual self at Braunau, both 
in and outside the seance room. But it is 
self-evident that if they are going to carry 
on a madhouse of conversation among the 
sitters and with Olga, in uproarious Ger- 
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man, I am not going to be able to keep 
pace with them. My German is plenty 
good enough for all ordinary demands of 
travel and is in fact good enough for me 
to have composed and typed, on the train 
between Hook of Holland and Berlin, a 
lecture in German on the Margery case 
which it took me more than an hour to 
read and which was entirely intelligible 
to my audience. But it is not good enough 
to have tempted me to cut loose from 
manuscript and lecture extemporaneously, 
and it is not good enough to permit me 
to enter into spontaneous and slangy 
badinage. So if my conduct in a rough- 
house seance is to be gaged by that of the 
other sitters exclusively, I dare say it 
might be distorted to make me appear in 
the role of the wet blanket. But Kalifius 
has seen enough of foreign sitters to know 
all this without being told. To those who 
know me well, the-extremes to which the 
necessity for a defence has put him will 
be more evident when he accuses me of 
undue ernsthaft of seance demeanor than 
at any other point. 

Another paragraph of Kalifius’s letter 
[ quote in full: ‘‘He falls into a second 
serious error, which as a researcher he 
certainly owes it to himself to avoid: 
namely, the appraisal of an intimate fam- 
ily ‘sitting as though it were a scientific 
undertaking. This is wholly a mistaken 
attitude. A dwelling is no laboratory, and 
a family circle, as this one was, is no sci- 
entifie gathering. This should have been 
shown before all else in his report. He 
says himself, that the Ziffer woman showed 
herself to be on terms of extreme famili- 
arity with Rudi; on this account alone he 
must have appreciated that this was an 
informal family seance—he, who has taken 
part in plenty of seances, who is so thor- 
oughly convineed of the genuineness of 
phenomena and who has no particular 
sympathy for the hypothesis of an accom- 
plice. Therefore it was a mark of the 
older Schneiders’ confidence in Bird that 
they allowed him to attend this seance; 
for since the Vinton episode, from one 
in whom they had also reposed full con- 
fidence, they wanted to admit no more for- 
eigners. For they have no stake in 
convincing the unbelievers, nor is it a 
matter of bread-winning for them. It has 
always been sheer good nature on their 
part, whenever they let strangers in. Suffi- 
cient ingratitude for this they have unfor- 
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tunately had already; and it seems they 
are to have some more of it in this case! 
So it seems unjust of Bird, if he perhaps 
seeks to interpret the conditions of his 
seance as those of scientific observation, 
and if he would appraise them as such in 
connection with the matter of publicity. 
To the well known German antagonists 
[of the mediumship] this will be a wel- 
come morsel; the affair will be widely pub- 
lished, and the whole business will come 
town on the shoulders of the medium, 
the parents and the serious sitters. How 
seriously the whole mediumship may be 
affected by this, one cannot yet suspect.’’ 


Miss Walker has already voiced this 
plaint and I have answered it in my No- 
vember comment on her letter. I will 
therefore pause here only to reiterate very 
briefly what I told her. Looseness of con- 
ditions may prevent one from observing 
fraud. If in spite of such looseness one 
does observe fraud, it is wholly proper 
to say so. If my report does not con- 
stitute observation and proof of fraud 
to the point where defence is reduced to 
frank contradiction of my facts, then I 
am quite at a loss for a definition of 
proof. If it does constitute this, the con- 
ditions were of no moment, save in so far 
as they constituted an obstacle for me to 
overcome. I am perfectly aware of the 
difference between good conditions and bad 
ones; perfectly aware of the difference 
between formal and informal seances; per- 
fectly aware of the respects in which the 


conditions of my Braunau seanee would 
have had to be different before I could 
have brought a verdict of validity. Had 


the phenomena which I saw enjoyed any 
reasonable presumption of validity, I 
should have neglected all other business 
to stick around and try to patch up the 
conditions to the point where my verdict 
of validity would have meant something: 
I should have gone to the length of can- 
celling my London and Berlin lectures 
in the interest of this more important 
matter. Inasmuch as my seance was clearly 
fraud, my engagements and my projects 
in other places seemed of more importance 
than the mere sticking around to see 
whether they could not also give me genu- 
ine phenomena. But if my conclusions are 
to be attacked, it will have to be through 
attack upon my facts, not on my condi- 
tions. For the conditions were adequate 
for my observations which I have detailed 
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and these in turn if valid are adequate to 
sustain my verdict. 

That this is the case, Kalifius amply 
recognized as soon as he had read my 
August installment. His first letter, aside 
from what I have quoted from it, sought 
to convey the atmosphere that the phe- 
nomena of my seance were nothing much, 
and that their deficiency was explicable 
by my own unfortunate ernsthaft or Frau 
Ziffer’s unfortunate levity, or both. In 
spots it departs from this thesis and grants 
the occurrence of brilliant action toward 
the end, but in the main that seems to be 
the idea. After reading my account of 
what actually occurred, of course, this at- 
titude must be abandoned; and really, just 
as I have said, there isn’t much left but 
to dispute my factual narrative. I should 
have very much less respect for Kalifius 
if he did not come to this than I have 
for him when I find that he faced the 
issue squarely and thus met it. His second 
letter is not forwarded to me at all; rather, 
Dr. Walther herself writes me, giving me 
the substance of the various points made 
for the defence, and drawing also upon 
her own experience here. These points I 
shall now cover as briefly as is consonant 
with adequacy. 


1. It is claimed that no change has been 
made in the position of the cabinet curtain. 
The aceuracy of Vinton’s drawing is 
granted; it is granted that the eurtain was 
arranged for my seance as it is shown to 
have been for his; and it is stated that it 
was always so arranged. 

In response to this I can only say that 
Price’s diagrams show it differently ar- 
ranged, the difference being the apparently 
significant one which I pointed out. As I 
stated in my text of November, Vinton is 
now in New York and I have had extensive 
consultation with him. If I say that he 
believes Price’s reports to be inaccurate in 
many respects, I shall merely be anticipat- 
ing what Vinton is going to say in detail 
for himself in some early issue of this 
Journal. Vinton is inelined to believe, 
from his own conversations with Dingwall, 
that the curtains have not been altered and 
that Price’s earlier diagrams are in error 
in this respect. Dingwall is in this coun- 
try as I write and we shall doubtless 
have testimony from him in connection 
with Vinton’s article. In the meantime, I 


can only say that if an error has been made 
rather than mak- 


it is not mine; and that, 
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ing it less probable that there were con- 
federates at the 1927 seances, it makes it 
more possible that confederacy marked the 
earlier ones. 

2. ‘‘Re the light,’’ writes Dr. Walther, 
‘‘it varies very much indeed according to 
the vigor of Rudi’s mediumistie powers, 
which vary greatly too. Some time ago I 
was present at a sitting with Rudi in Brau- 
nau with quite excellent light. it was so 
good, that I could clearly see the faces, 
hands and feet of all the sitters. (It was 
the red-light at its fullest.) It was in- 
deed so bright that I changed places with 
another sitter because it dazzled me when 
looking in the direction of the medium and 
the opening of the cabinet. In spite of 
this we saw materializations (hands, ete.). 
Certainly father Schneider said in the be- 
ginning of the sitting we would never get 
any phenomena in such light, but Major 
Kalifius insisted upon its being as bright as 
it was and I added, Olga would surely tell 
us, if she couldn’t do anything because of 
the light. But she could. Perhaps she 
thought she would show us what she was 
eapable of doing. But I have been pres- 
ent at other sittings when it was practi- 
cally dark. It was the same at Schrenck’s. 
Before his death we had some sittings (the 
last he held) in quite excellent light. <A 
gentleman who was present for the first 
time and who had heard very much about 
the light being so bad, told me afterwards 
he was very astonished to find it was so 
good. But at other times we had hardly 
any light at all; that was during the weak 
and blank periods.’’ 

Dr. Walther here repeats and exempli- 
fies what I have already conceded: that on 
occasions the light is adequate to exclude 
the confederacy hypothesis. She repeats 
and exemplifies what I have also contended : 
that on other occasions it isn’t, and that at 
its worst it might as well or even better 
not be there at all. If she wishes to re- 
gard this as a function of the degree to 
which an always-genuine mediumship is 
working, that is her privilege. I have 
stated that in my judgment the principal 
variable is something else: the presence or 
the complete absence of valid phenomena. 
I offer the definite observation of fraud 
made by Prince, Vinton and myself in sup- 
port of this interpretation; Dr. Walther 
offers her confidence in the Schneiders as 
the basis of hers. Conceivably she might be 
right and we wrong, but when I put the 
matter thus baldly no sensible person will 


_ 


dispute that the probabilities are heavily 
for us and against her. 

3. Ihave commented upon the presence 
of Herr Kurt, and have expressed some 
mild wonder as to who he was and why he 
was there. This comment is in no sense 
any integral part of my report or of my 
case against the mediumship. Herr Kurt’s 
presence, and the failure to use him in 
conversation with me, are explained com- 
pletely by Dr. Walther. I had wondered 
whether it was worth while mentioning 
him, and it now turns out that it wasn’t. 
The facts are as follows, quoting from Dr. 
Walther : 

‘*You wonder why Herr Kurt was invited 
to the sitting and suppose it may have been 
to check any conversation between you and 
Kogelnik (who was expected to attend) as 
he understands English too. Well, Kurt 
is a friend of Frau Ziffer who accompanies 
her everywhere and always. He had come 
with her. You must not forget she had 
come from Vienna with Rudi and _ his 
mother to have some sittings in Braunau 
before they knew you were coming. The 
sitting at which you were present was held 
just as much for her as for you. [This is 
correct.—J.M.B.| And as she was present 
Herr Kurt, being her friend, of course was 
also invited. When she paid a visit to 
Braunau last autumn he also came with 
her and was alse present at a sitting that 
was held for her. By the way I think the 
fact of his being present shows more than 
anything else the ‘petting-affair’ between 
her and Rudi can’t have been so very bad. 
| I never said it was, never criticized or ob- 
jected to it; [ merely chronicled it as I saw 
it—J.M.B.] We have here in Europe 
always heard about Americans being so lib- 
eral and open-minded about such things, so 
| wonder you mentioned it at all.’’ | This 
one I have already answered; I mentioned 
it because it oecurred.—J.M.B. | 

4. I have reported that the materialized 
hand, at a moment when it engaged in a 
difficult task, emerged further into the 
shaft of red light than usual and that I 
observed it to carry a sleeve. If I were 
pleading for the defence, I should ask the 
critic how he knew that this sleeve was not 
teleplasm ; and if he scoffed at this, I should 
ask him whether he had ever heard of a 
naked ghost or naked full-form materiali- 
zation. If this plea were made, I fear that 
I would not attempt to meet it intrinsi- 
cally ; I fear that I could only offer the com- 
plete harmony between my hypothesis and 
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all the seance facts as reason for prefer- 
ring mine to the one I have outlined right 
here. The defence actually offered is the 
more-easily-dealt-with one that nobody else 
saw the sleeve and maybe I only thought I 
saw it. I presume the reason nobody else 
saw it was that nobody else was looking 
for it; that everybody else who was in a 
position to see at all was completely con- 
centrated on watching the fingers struggle 
with the necklace. As for the suggestion 
that maybe I didn’t really see it, I have 
been mistaken before and doubtless shall 
be again, but I rather object to the prac- 
tice of imputing to me just those mistakes, 
and only those, which I should have had to 
make in order that the other fellow’s theory 
be vindicated. We shall return to this. 

5. ‘Re the exchange of Karl’s hands,’’ 
says Dr. Walther, ‘‘I can’t say much either, 
as I wasn’t present. [She apparently over- 
looks the fact that she couldn’t say any 
more if she had been present, but she im- 
mediately makes good the oversight by the 
following:| I had no opportunity to ask 
Major Flick about it; besides, he won’t be 
able to remember if he had Karl’s hand all 
the time, after such a long interval.”’ 

No further comment from me is neces- 
sary here, since no claim is set up that my 
observation was incorrect. Major Flick, 
by the way, is my unnamed sitter. who at 
one stage sat next to Karl, and whom I be- 
lieve to have been next to Karl at this eru- 
cial moment. Had I been sure of his neu- 
trality I should have asked him whether he 
had Karl’s hand; had I had any reason 
for supposing that he would understand 
the question in English, I should have asked 
him, hoping for an answer before the sense 
of the inquiry could become generally 
known and the condition to which it re- 
ferred could be corrected. 

6. Perhaps the most crucial point of all, 
for the defence, is to explain what occurred 
at the moment when Kalifius opened the 
door in the dark, unattended, on the pre- 
tense that somebody had to enter. I have 
made it plain that if there was anybody to 
enter, it would have been Franzl, one of 
the elder brothers. Of him Dr. Walther 
says: 

‘*He is a soldier in Linz now. But at 
the time he was a commercial traveler. I 
was told he came home late in the evening 
on the last train, which was late; and had 
to leave early next morning on the first 
train. Major Kalifius said he mentioned 
one cculdn’t let him wait outside the door 
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—where he had been waiting for some time 
already—as he had to go to his Dienst 
(work) early next morning. He says that 
he never mentioned anything about his hav- 
ing to go to school. Perhaps you con- 
founded Schule and Dienst? I was told 
Franzl went to bed immediately, doing all 
he could not to disturb the sitting. He lay 
down in one of the beds and fell asleep very 
soon. I think it was the bed nearest to the 
cabinet in the seance-room. Can't he have 
tucked himself up so much that he escaped 
your attention afterwards? As I wasn’t 
present I can of course not say more about 
it than I was told by others who were pres- 
ent. By the way Major Kalifius openly 
admitted it was a blunder he didn’t let you 
open the door or take you with him, but 
it never entered his mind anybody could 
interpret his going there as you did. He 
is very much impulsive and felt sorry for 
Franz] having to wait outside for such a 
long time, so finally he simply jumped up 
and fetched him. Of course I can’t force 
you to believe this, though after all I know 
about the people concerned I think it is 
very likely it really was like that.’’ 

This is a most important point, and one 
on the generalities of which I shall com- 
ment before taking up the detailed new 
statement of facts. In the first place, how- 
ever, I must emphasize that I did not look 
casually or carelessly for the person who 
had entered. My idea of what had hap- 
pened was not an afterthought; the signi- 
ficance of Kalifius’s solo trip to the door 
was evident to me before I had handed him 
the key, and I considered for an instant 
the advisability of insisting on going with 
him. Inasmuch as he could easily have 
prevented me from making any observa- 
tions, falling over nothing to knock me out 
of the way if it came to that, it seemed 
hardly worth while making an issue, so [ 
gave him the key and remained in my seat 
like a gentleman. But—and I mention my 
state of mind to show that I could hardly 
do otherwise—when we got light the first 
thing I did was to satisfy myself that there 
was no extra person in the rooms. 

Now I suppose, again, there is some ab- 
stract possibility that Franzl could have 
come in and so buried himself under the 
bedding that I should look for him and not 
find him. I don’t believe for a moment 
that this happened, but let’s be generous 
and assume that it did. What then? Does 


it affect the situation for a moment? Of 
course not; the invader can leave while 
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Franzl enters just as readily as he can with 
Franzl a thousand miles away. The expla- 
nation offered explains nothing; the claims 
now advanced are quite as consonant with 
the hypothesis of fraud as was my own 
factual narrative—or even a little more 
consonant therewith. as I shall presently 
show. 


As a matter of fact, if I could bring my- 
self to do so I should prefer to believe that 
Franzl did enter and did elude my observa- 
tion when I looked for him. For this 
would dispose of one point which, while I 
did not mention it in my previous discus- 
sion because it is so wholly a subsidiary 
and speculative matter, has been annoying 
me ever since October 11, 1927. 

On the theory of fraud, these people are 
not rank amateurs. They have been put- 
ting this show on for a long time; for years 
they have had to face the possibility that 
any given seance might turn out to be a 
frost and might require the use of the whole 
bag of tricks. They must therefore be re- 
garded as proficient alike in the detailed 
practice and in the general principles of 
showmanship. Could they then have been 
so eareless or stupid as to imagine for a 
moment that I would not look for the new- 
comer? Could they have imagined that the 
maneuver made by Kalifius would go over 
my head? I do not see how they could have 
made any of these errors, and hence do not 
see how they could have done as I observed 
them to do. The whole episode would make 
better sense in my mind had I looked for 
Franzl—and found him! 


One possibility might be that Franzl 
was expected and did not arrive; that they 
strung things out into the wee small hours 
waiting for and hoping for his arrival; 
that, when it finally became clear that he 
wasn’t coming, they had to make the 
best of a bad situation. It would make bet- 
ter sense in every respect if somebody had 
actually entered when the confederate left, 
and if that somebody had actually been 
found on the premises by me when we got 
the light. But of course, if there was no- 
body to enter, the confederate had to leave 
just the same, and the means adopted to 
get rid of him was probably the best way 
out of an unexpected dilemma. In any event 
however, the alibi which is now offered 
conspicuously fails of its purpose; for, if I 
could possibly accept it as a true picture of 
what happened, I should regard the oblique 
hypothesis as a shade more strongly indi- 


cated than it is by my narrative of what I 
observed, and what I believe to have oe- 
curred. 

The critical feature is precisely where 
Kalifius recognizes it to be: his own ‘‘blun- 
der’’ in going unattended in the dark tc 
the door. Nothing that he ean say can pos- 
siblvy help this now; and I suspect that 
anything he might say would repeat the 
showing of what he does say, and merely 
make a bad business worse. 

As regards the facts of the new version, 
these I must of course dispute. In dis- 
puting them my position with reference to 
Kalifius is in some respects analogous to 
his position with respect to me; in other 
respects it is quite fundamentally different. 
It is possible and easy for Kalifius to take 
the viewpoint that I am honestly mistaken 
in those items of my story which are not 
reconcilable with the hypothesis of validity. 
It is possible, and easy, for him to keep 
this viewpoint in his mind but to réfrain 
from stating it in so many words as he 
writes. Thus it is possible, and easy, for 
his defence to avoid all animadversion 
against me personally; for him to make 
the tacit assumption that I am honest, and 
to let it go at that; and then to dispute my 
factual narrative on a perfectly courteous 
basis. 

I am as anxious as Kalifius to conduct on 
a courteous and gentlemanly footing any 
controversy which may arise between him 
and me. Unfortunately, if I am to defend 
my own statement of facts at all, I am un- 
able to defend it while conceding Kalifius 
complete good faith. If I am right in my ob- 
servations of what occurred in my presence, 
certain things done by Kalifius or with his 
knowledge were part of the structure o: 
the fraud. In some matters he might con- 
ceivably be deluded; in others he would 
necessarily know the facts and would 
necessarily know that his contradictions of 
my story are not in accordance with these. 
If there is fraud as I observed it, Kalifius 
is part of the fraud. This is inescapable 
and I cannot seek to escape it. So if I ap- 
pear to be less considerate of Kalifius than 
he is of me, I am sure that he will appreci- 
ate the necessities of my situation as I here 
outline them and I hope that my remain- 
ing readers will also do this. With this 
explanation for any seeming discourtesy 
against Kalifius, let us turn to the facts of 
the Kalifius version of my séance.. 


(1) I really cannot quite believe that 
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when Kalifius says Dienst I could mis- 
understand him as having said Schule. 
After all, this is a trifle thick, and displays 
less ingenuity than I should have looked 
for. Aren’t there two words in the Ger- 
man language that might fill this bill and 
that sound a little bit more alike than these 
two? Asa matter of fact, there are; I can 
contribute them; Studien would be one of 
them and Dienst the other. But he didn’t 
say Studien, because what he did say left 
me with the definite sense of ambiguity as 
to whether the alleged invader was to be 
taken as teacher or pupil. He may deny 
it till the cows come home; the fact re- 
mains that he said Schule, or some other 
word equally unmistakable in form and 
sense. This would rather reinforce my sug- 
gestion of a while back that the situation in 
which they found themselves was an emer- 
gency : that something had gone wrong and 
they must improvise. 

Also, it will be noted that the story as 
now told leaves no room for the claim of 
Franzl’s having just knocked; and Kali- 
fius’s words in the seance, while I have 
never been able to recall them exactly, set 
up very definitely this claim. 

Reference to my August narrative will 
remind the reader that the alleged entry 
of Franzl occurred at the termination of 
the last active period of the séance; and 
that when the sitting was resumed after 
this interruption, we got no further action 
beyond some twenty minutes of conversa- 
tion from Olga. I never reeorded and do 
not now recall whether Kalifius actually 
interrupted the presentation of psychical 
phenomena to ‘‘admit’’ Franzl, or whether 
he merely took advantage of an obviously 
run-down condition of the séance to do 
this. On either basis, however, the fact that 
further phenomena were denied after the 
interruption is precisely what we should 
anticipate under my claims as to its signifi- 
cance ; while if the facts were as Kalifius al- 
leges, this cessation would constitute a 
rather extraordinary coincidence. 

Again: we are now told that Franzl en- 
tered and went to bed, probably on a bed 
in the séance room itself, making every ef- 
fort not to disturb the sitters. We must 
recall in this connection that no phenomena 
were oceurring in which I was further in- 
terested ; Olga was chatting with the sitters, 
and oceasionally I assumed a part in this 
chat or was dragged into it, but even at 
such moments my attention was ‘not keenly 
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given to it. The reader will quite well appre- 
ciate what I was doing with my attention; I 
was listening with all my might for evi- 
dence of any alteration in the status of the 
group of persons present. [I am now in- 
formed that while I was thus listening, 
Franzi succeeded in going to bed in the 
room without making any noise that | 
could detect. Making all due allowance 
for the fact that the room was familiar to 
him, I don’t believe it. I am quite in the 
habit of going to bed, myself, in the room 
in which when at home I have slept for 
more than ten years, and in a darkness 
which is complete save for such light as 
enters from the heavens or from an electric 
pole located some two hundred feet from 
the windows and at a very oblique angle 
thereto. I do not always succeed in being 
quiet enough to avoid waking Mrs. Bird, 
if she has preceded me to bed; I am confi- 
dent that even when for this reason | try 
to be quiet, I am never so to a waking ob- 
server. If he succeeded at every other point, 
a person making this attempt would prob- 
ably create some audible reaction from the 
bed at the moment of transferring his 
weight to it. I do not reeall anything about 
the noisiness of the Schneider beds; it is 
of course among the possibilities that they 
are hard and springless to a degree de- 
feating the last remark above; but I sat 
on at least two of them, and if this were 
the case I think I should have observed 
some discomfort. Dr. Walther thinks the 
claims revolve about a bed which was com- 
paratively near me in the room, adding a 
further factor to the improbability of the 
story told for the defence. 

It is alleged that Franzl was late because 
of delayed train-service. I have before me 
the copy of the official time-table of the 
Austrian railroads which I bought for some 
trifling sum at the book-stall in the West- 
bahnhof during one of my passages through 
Vienna in the autumn of 1927. Trains ar- 
rive in Braunau from three directions, but 
the last train from Munich is due at 5:59 
P.M. and need not have any further at- 
tention here. There is a train leaving Vi- 
enna at 3:40 P.M. for points all over west- 
ern Europe, which it attains for the most 
part by way of Frankfort and Cologne. It 
has connections at Linz and Wels before 
reaching Neumarkt-Kallham where it con- 
nects with the Braunau line. These con- 


nections however are outward-bound in the 
same sense as is the Braunau connection. 
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There are then plenty of them that would 
have to wait for it but few or none that it 
would wait for; and if there are any such, 
there is another through train about two 
hours later that could take care of them 
when they were late. This 3:40 train out 
of Vienna (through its connection) reaches 
Braunau at 10:41 P.M. and is the last train 
on this line. There is another train in at 
9:49—a local train from Salzburg and 
Steindorf, with no important connections. 
The claim made places Franzl pretty defi- 
nitely on one of these trains: much more 
likely the one due at 10:41. 

Franzl reached the séance room at 1:20 
A. M., according to the witnesses for the 
defence; but only after waiting for some 
time in the corridor outside. It is a shade 
more than half a mile from the Braunau 
station to the Schneider apartment; and of 
course, Franzl would have walked this 
distanee. If he really arrived at the sta- 
tion later than midnight, as the story would 
indicate, he would find none of the Bier- 
stube open and would perforce go straight 
home. So we are called upon to assign a 
probability to the claim that his train was 
considerably more than an hour late. 


It sounds wholly rational; and of course 
nobody would deny that it has happened 
before and will happen again. Nevertheless, 
during my stay in Austria of 1927, I rode 
on, went deliberately to meet, or observed 
accidentally the arrival of, some thirty or 
more different trains. Of these, at least 
ten were major Schnellzuvege or express- 
trains covering long mileages, running 
twenty-four hours or more, and having 
many important connections at numerous 
points—connections for which they must 
wait, no matter how long. No one of these 
trains was more than a very few minutes 
late at any station while I was on it or at 
which I observed it. In facet, next to the 
character of the food which was served me 
all over Germany and Austria, in restau- 
rants catering so little to foreign trade that 
usually one had to speak German in them 
or go hungry, this observation regarding 
the wholly satisfactory character of the 
train service contributed more than any 
other single factor to my impression of the 
completeness with which recovery from the 
war had been effected in the Teutonic coun- 
tries. A greater contrast in these two re- 
spects than existed between my two visits 
of 1923 and 1927 it would be difficult to 
imagine. I respectfully submit that these 


observations, plus the factor that if either 
of the late trains was delayed it would ap- 
parently have to be delayed all of itself, 
rather than through waiting for a delayed 
connection, lend a very considerable im- 
probability to the story of Franzl’s belated 
arrival. Of course, it could have happened: 
I have been ten hours late on arrival in 
Chicago from Boston. But there was not 
four feet of snow in Austria in October, 
1927, as there was in Syracuse, N. Y., on 
the occasion of which I speak. That the 
train was more than an hour late on this 
particular night when the exigencies of de- 
fence require that it have been so, is one 
of those things which we can appraise only 
as lending increased unplausibility to that 
defence. 


Finally, there is the abstract philosophi- 
eal point which I mentioned a few pages 
back. The defence does not attack my story 
as a whole. They attack it merely at those 
few points where it conflicts strongly with 
the claim that the phenomena presented to 
me were valid. They ask the reader to be- 
lieve that on the whole, my observation and 
reporting are accurate; but that at pre- 
cisely those carefully selected points where 
it is most to their interest to contradict me, 
I am wrong. Why should my errors be of 
such selective nature? Is it not evident that 
the selective denial, obviously determined 
by considerations of interest, is enormously 
more probably at variance with the facts 
than my story, which is disinterested save 
in so far as it finally led me to a conclus- 
ion? 

There is more to the defence than these 
points which I have here set forth; but 
nothing, I think, that need claim our atten- 
tion further. Thus the question of the iden- 
tity of Mrs. Vinton—Miss Augur is gone 
into further but I leave it to Vinton to 
keep it open if he cares to. Other minor 
points are brought up but nothing which 
need further detain us. I have set down the 
more important claims at such length in 
order to be as fair as possible and in order 
to make it entirely plain that defence has 
not gone by default. And naturally, in set- 
ting down these claims, I must either accept 
them or make it clear why I refuse to do so. 
I am sure all readers will agree with me 
that we have had enough controversy aris- 
ing out of my sitting. Having duly chron- 
icled the detailed dissent by the Braunau 
sitters from my findings, I hope we need 
have no more of it. 
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In the meantime, Rudi is in London 
again, and is giving an extended series of 
sittings for Price, the detailed records of 
which have already begun to reach the Edi- 
tor of Psycuic Resrarcu. Like the séances 
of last April, the current ones are leading 
to records of very positive character, as will 
be visibly evident to our readers in a short 
time. Which brings me to remind the 
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reader that exigencies of space prevented 
me from including in any of the 1929 issues 
the temperature graph from last April 
which was so badly blotched in the print- 
ing of our Journal for last September. It 
is presented herewith: following which, I 
resign the further discussion of the case to 
Messrs. Price and Vinton, and its further 
editing to Mr. Bond. 





Critical region of the thermograph chart from the London séance of April 
17th, 1929: given here because of its unsatisfactory reproduction on p. 481 
of Psycuic Researcu for September, 1929. 











SPIRITUALISM AND THE LAW 


By BLewetr LEE 


HE following article by Mr. Ble- 

witt Lee is reprinted by permission 

from the ‘Virginia Law Review.’ 
The Editor feels that its importance war- 
‘ants a place in our records. 


THe ForTUNE-TELLER AGAIN. 


In an article in this Review in February, 
1923,* the subject of fortune-telling was 
discussed at length, and at the conclusion 
criticism was made of the case of People 
v. Hill,’ in which a person, the defendant, 
conducted a public religious service of a 
Spiritualist Society. In the course of the 
service he undertook to act as message bear- 
er from deceased relatives to persons pres- 
ent, the alleged messages containing some 
‘ather trivial predictions. The defendant 
was convicted and imprisoned. This case 
which apparently cannot be found in the 
official reports, aroused the indignation of 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, now Research 
Officer of the Boston Society for Psychical 
Research. 

A decision was subsequently rendered by 
a judge sitting alone in the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in State v.De Laney to the 
effect that where the prediction is made 
as a part of the public service of a Spirit- 
ualist Church, the act of prediction falls 
within the protection ot the constitutional 
guarantee of religious liberty. Where the 
prediction is made at a private sitting for 
a fee, it is no defense that the accused was 
a spiritualist and acted bona fide. 

The distinction is recognized by the new 
statute of the State of New York commonly 
known as the Jenks Law, named from the 
introducer of the bill into the Assembly. 


‘Lee, The Fortune-Teller (1923) 9 Va. L. Rev. 249. 


7 N.. ka J., Got. 7, 398i, af Fe. 

(1922) 16 Journat Am. Soc. For Psycuicat Re- 
SEARCH 486. 

*122 Atl. 8960 (N. J. 1923). The Constitution of New 


lersey provides: 


‘No person shall be deprived of the in- 
stimable 


privilege of worshiping Almighty God in a 
manner agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience; 
~. BF. Comer., Ave 5, % 3. 

Davis v. State, 26 Ohio App. 340, 159 N. E. 575 
1927), aff'd, 118 Ohio St. 25, 160 N. E. 473 (1928). 
ertiorari was refused on the ground that the federal 
1estion was frivolous, Davis v. State, 277 U. S. 571 
928). Also, McMasters v. State, 21 Okla. Cr. 318, 207 
ic. 566 (1922). In Scotland, an intent to deceive had to 
alleged. Smith v. Neilson, 2 Ad. 145, 23 Sess. Cas. 
J.) 77 (1896). 


, 


The New York Code of Criminal Procedure 
included in the list of ‘‘disorderly per- 
sons’’: ‘‘3. Persons pretending to tell for- 
tunes, or where lost or stolen goods may br 
found.’’* This section of the Statute has 
been amended by the Act of April 6, 1929,’ 
by adding the words: 
‘‘but this subdivision shall not be con- 
strued to interfere with the belief, prae- 
tices or usages of an _ incorporated 
ecclesiastical governing body or the duly 
licensed teachers or ministers thereof act- 
ing in good faith and without personal 
fee.’” 
This law is satisfactory to the members of 
the Spiritualist Church, as it throws a pro- 
tection to some extent over their ‘‘message 
bearers’’ who purport to communicate with 
deceased persons, since from time to time 
predictions will appear in the supposed 
messages. Except in this fashion there ap- 
pears to be no necessary connection be- 
tween fortune-telling and _ spiritualism. 
Supposed spirits sometimes foretell the fu- 
ture. The most interesting cases of for- 
tune-telling are more like mind reading.’ 
From time to time decisions in regard to 
fortune-telling will be found treated as 
eases of disorderly conduct or vagrancy, 
and their steady recurrence would indicate 
that there is no diminution in the practice 
of the craft. The thought sonietimes oc- 
curs in reading the many fraudulent cases 
of clairvoyance and spiritualism that per- 
haps these charlatans are imitating some 
real but rare and elusive phenomena. There 
are a few mediums who go into a real 
trance, and when entranced, or some me- 
diums without trance, purport to deliver 
communications from deceased persons, 
and part of the material so uttered is of 
a predictive character. There is also one 
class of clairvoyants who predict future 
events which they claim to see, hear, or 
know directly of themselves.” Ewen when 
delivered in good faith, such predictions 
are not reliable. The state may properly 


®N. Y. Code Cr. Procedure, § 899. 

7N. Y. Laws 1929, c. 344. In effect Sept. 1, 1929. 

SN. Y. Cr. Code and Penal Law (Gilbert, 1929) 615. 

® See, for example, the sittings of Mme. Kahl-Toukholka, 
described in (1929) 38 ProcEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PsycuicaL Researcn (Eng.) 413. 
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forbid predictions for hire on this account, 
and particularly on aecount of the constant 
frauds for gain practiced by fortune-tell- 
ers. This, however, is not the same thing 
as forbidding a person to act at all as a 
‘spirit medium,’’ or clairvoyant, or even 
forbidding a person to take pay for it. Un- 
til we know more about the subject, the 
law should stop at the punishment of me- 
diums or eclairvoyants for conscious fraud. 
The trouble about these people is that they 
are nearly all fakirs. Like flatterers, there 
are almost no good ones. Persons ought 
not to be forbidden to act as ‘‘mediums”’ 
for compensation merely because predic- 
tions occur, but the undertaking to foretell 
the future for a fee may very properly be 
forbidden. What are called ‘‘ psychical 


phenomena’’ have been for a considerable 
time the subject of careful investigation by 
competent men, without yet reaching an 
agreement either as to the facts of physical . 
phenomena or as to the interpretation of 


10 See, for example, Osty, SuPERNORMAL FAcuLTIES IN 
Man (De Brath’s trans. 1923) 38 et. seqg., 83, 85, 88. 
One should examine Des Phénoménes Prémonitoires by 
Ernesto Bozzano. Many of his cases are abstracted in 
Ricnet, Turrty Years or Psycuicat Researcn (1923) 
344 et seq. 


AND 


THE LAW 


mental phenomena. But evidently there 
is something there well worth further in- 
vestigation. Richet concludes his discus- 
sion of a large number of premonitions as 
follows: 


‘‘* * * In certain circumstances not 


as yet definable, certain individuals 
(mostly, though not exclusively, hyp- 
notizable persons or mediums) ean an- 
nounce events to come, and give pre- 
cise details on these events that are not 
as yet existent; details so exact that no 
perspicuity, no coincidence and no 


chance can account for the prediction. 
% * % ) 911 


In order to be sure that prophecy is im- 
possible, we must first be sure that our 
notion of Time is correct. We do well for 
the present to suspend our judgment un- 
til we have more light. The Jenks Law is 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

Blewett Lee. 

New York. 


1 Jbid. 396. This book contains much information about 
clairvoyant and spiritualistic phenomena in general. Mr. W. 
H. Salter’s recent article on psychical research in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica (14th ed.) will be found of 
unusual interest. 


















forward in connection with the 
thumbprints of Walter Stinson ob- 
tained in the ‘Margery’ mediumship., The 
appearance of some of the wax impressions 
differs mysteriously from the normal ones 
in the fact that although in the essential 
sense identical with these, the models are 
reversed as they would be if viewed in a 
mirror. In the natural world and under 
the physical laws of motion, there is no pos- 
sible method by which any object can be 
so turned as to exhibit a reversal of its 
features or outline. But mathematical the- 
orists in the latter part of the XIXth cen- 
tury had sufficiently advanced their con- 
ceptions of a fourth dimension as to be able 
to say that this would be precisely the sort 
of phenomenon which would result from 
the interference of energies directed from 
such a field outside our three-dimensional 
space and controlling matter as we know it. 
The experiments of Professor Zollner, re- 
corded in his book ‘‘Transcendental Phy- 
sies’’—give instances of such phenomena or 
kindred ones obtained through the medium- 
ship of Dr. Slade. For example, he would 
obtain knots upon a cord both ends of 
whieh were sealed—a physical impossibility 
and implying the passage of matter 
through matter. To the sceptic, the only 
possible explanation of the problem would 
be to assume fraud. Sueh was Zollner’s 
sad experience and that the phenomena of 
these thumbprints would suffer the same 
crude judgment would be a destiny only 
to be averted by the demonstration of such 
entirely fraud-proof conditions as_ shall 
onee for all make any allegation of deceit 
impossible. The discussion therefore of all 
or any means whereby the reversal of a 
wax model thumbprint may be simulated 
will be helpful. Mr. E. E. Dudley has con. 
tributed the following observations to show 
the eonditions which would limit the power 
of anyone to reproduce a three-dimensional 
thumbprint in reverse: 
The obvious line of approach is to paint 
& print or a cast of a print with a solution 


"Toten question has come prominently 


THE PHENOMENON OF REVERSAL 
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By E. E. DupLey 
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which will harden sufficiently to permit 
of subsequent manipulation. One would 
naturally assume that such a film might be 
made of flexible collodion, cellulose acetate, 
oxidized linseed oil or the like. It must be 
very thin and of uniform thickness. Irre- 
spective of whether the mold is dissolved 
away from the film or the film is stripped 
from the mold the film must possess con- 
siderable tensile strength. When this film 
has been separated from the mold or form 
it must be turned inside out either in whole 
or in part, depending on whether a com- 
plete or partial reversal is to be made. 

Assuming that the film has been painted 
on a normal negative impression of a thumb 
the situation is as follows: Denominating 
the face of the film as ‘‘A’’ and the under 
side (the side next the mold) as ‘‘B,’’ 
‘“A’’ is a normal negative. If we strip the 
film from the backing and look at side ‘‘B”’ 
we see a normal positive or model of the 
thumb which made the original imprint. 
Now, while looking at side ‘‘ A,’’ if we turn 
the film inside out, ‘‘A’’ will then become 
a mirror-reversed positive of the thumb. 
Assuming that.such a film could be turned 
as described, we could then, by applying 
backing material to one or the other face 
of the inverted film, produce either a 
mirror-reversed negative or a mirror-re- 
versed. positive. If the backing were ap- 
plied to face ‘‘B’’ we would have the 
positive form, while applying it to face 
‘A’? would give us the negative category 
of mirror reversal. But, in any case, the 
film must be turned inside out if we are to 
obtain a mirror reversal mechanically. 

In approaching the problem of reversing 
such a film we find ourselves confronted by 
certain physical limitations of the materials 
used, as well as limitations of technique. 
If the material has sufficient strength and 
elasticity to withstand the mechanical re- 
versal it will, of necessity, have consider- 
able surface tension. This will be approxi- 
mately the same on both faces and will tend 
to maintain the ridges and depressions in 
their original form. 
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Let us assume that we have such a film 
and that we are attempting to turn it inside 
out. The ridges must be turned completely 
so that they will have the same form in 
their reversed position, and the troughs also 
must be turned. The same operation must 
be performed on all the other minutiae. The 
operation may be pictured as somewhat like 
reversing a letter S by pushing thru from 
opposite directions, but the fingerprint is 
infinitely more complicated because of the 
sharp intersection of bifureations and in- 
closures, the sharp-edged troughs, the 
minute pores, and the narrow veins which 
cross ridges. The reversal must, then, be 
carried out from both sides. When a ridge 
is pushed thru from one side of the film, 
the ridge on the other side—representing a 
normal trough—must be pushed thru from 
the opposite face. That is, there must be a 
selective application of pressure from both 
sides of the film. This pressure must im- 
pinge on ridges which are about 12/1000 
inch wide and which are curved and 
branched in complex patterns, while an 
adjacent area of about the same width and 
of equal complexity is not under pressure 
on this face but is under approximately 


equal pressure from the opposite face. 


These complex areas are, of necessity, in 
actual contact. 
sure is in contact with an area which is 
not exposed to pressure on the same face. 
The surface tension resists distortion of 


So that an area under pres- 


the film. At anything approaching com- 
plete reversal this resistance would be 
relatively great. But it is just at this point 
that the reversed film must be filled in and 
backed up with some solid or semi-solid 
substance which will hold it in its new 
form. That is, the film must be held re- 
versed, while being thus filled or backed, 
against a strong tendency to resume its 
normal shape. Even tho these difficulties 
could be overcome the stresses involved in 
complete reversal of the minutiae are close 
to the elastie limit of an unsupported film. 
Without a supporting model the problem of 
effecting a mechanical reversal would be a 
very difficult one. If such a model were 
available there would be no problem. 

The more carefully one studies the 
minutiae of a normal print with its acute- 
angled troughs of relatively great depth, 
the more one comes to realize the difficulties 
in the way of a successful reversal of such 
a pattern by normal means. Also, it be- 
comes evident that the very qualities of 


tensile strength and surface tension in- 
herent in the materials which will permit 
of producing and manipulating the neces- 
sarily thin film are also the qualities which 
oppose successful reversal. 

We have made a careful study of this 
problem, as have other technicians. Our 
opinion is still the same as it was when the 
sixth installment of the earlier paper was 
published. We do not say that there is no 
normal way by which reversal of these 
three-dimensional prints can be accom- 
plished. We merely state that no one has 
shown that this has been done or has pre- 
sented anything like a feasible technique 
for its accomplishment. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FINGERPRINT PROBLEM 
ON THE Basis THar A Moup or MOLDS ARE 
USED IN THEIR PRODUCTION 


It is claimed that duplication is a 
photographie process. 

That a dead finger is used to make 
the negative prints. 

That the original is a dead finger 
from which casts are made. 

That casts are made from a living 
finger and from these casts flexible 
molds are made. 


1. The hypothesis of photographic re- 
production of three-dimensional prints, if 
advanced, cannot be seriously entertained. 
Photographs are conventional means of 
presenting by light and shade effects an 
image which is interpreted by the observer. 
The latter’s interpretation is a function of 
the lighting effects used in photographing 
as well as of his imaginative powers. Chem- 
ical or mechanical processes which must be 
used in producing a three-dimensional mold 
based on a photograph are unimaginative 
hence are ineapable of reproducing the 
observer’s mental picture. 

2. The second assumption is untenable 
because of the variations in the pattern and 
the marked changes in form as shown by 
the wax prints. There is no information in 
fingerprint science which permits the as 
sumption that many thumbs are practically 
identical as to the greater part of their 
minutiae and yet vary in a certain few 
details. It has been noted that these de 
tails which vary are not the same in ever) 
case. 

3. If it is assumed that a mold is mad 
from a dead or living original the propo 
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nent of that hypothesis should be able to 
account for all the facts presented by the 
wax imprints as well as by the conditions 
under which they were received. 


The varying forms of these imprints im- 
ply a flexible original. For, if the original 
(whether mold or otherwise) were not 
flexible there must of necessity be such a 
multiplicity of rigid molds as to make the 
assumption palpably absurd. 

If it is assumed that a flexible mold is 
used the original may have been a dead 
thumb or a living thumb—if the critic 
elects to deny the statements of the experts 
that these prints are such as would be made 
by contact with living flesh. For the sake 
of the argument we will assume that a flex- 
ible mold may be made from a dead thumb 
and that the results are so perfect that the 
experts can be deceived (no one has shown 
that this is the ease). Then, if there are 
alterations in the pattern these changes 
must be made in the original or in the 
molds. But the original can be altered 
only if it is a dead thumb. Once altered 
every mold made therefrom must carry the 


same alterations even tho additional 
changes have been made. The wax prints 
prove that this is not the case. Therefore, 


it must be the mold that is altered. These 
facts apply equally to the hypothesis that 
a living thumb is the original. 


We are now reduced to the assumption 
that a multiplicity of flexible molds have 
been produced from a thumb, either living 
or dead, and that these molds have been 
mechanically altered in such manner as to 
simulate structures of living flesh. The 
form and texture of the papillary ridges 
must be preserved wherever alterations are 
made. These minutiae are microscopic 
dimensions, as one will appreciate by study- 
ing his own fingerprints under a powerful 
inagnifying glass. The photographie en- 
‘argements of these prints do not disclose 
any traces of mechanical operations. The 
variations are not merely the excision of 
certain details but in many eases they in- 
volve the substitution of other details not 
normally found in prints of the category 
under consideration, 


Keeping in mind the fact that the vari- 
ints which are found in these prints ap- 
near to have been made by contact with 
‘iving flesh we present the following list 
of some of the major differences which must 
‘ accounted for on the hypcthesis of nor- 
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mal production by the use of molds or the 
products of molds. 

a. A terminal ridge in a positive prini 
becomes a bifurcation as in the normal 
negative but retains its width as in a posi- 
tive. 

b. An inclosure as shown in ridge No. 5 
(Fig. 6, P.P.  , April, 1928), may be open 
at one end in one print, open at the other 
in another or open at both ends in still an 
other print. Somewhat the same modifica- 
tions may be found as regards the inclosure 
in ridge 8, loe. eit. 

e. Ridge No. 1 may be open or closed. 

d. Ridge 2 may connect with ridge 3, 
as in the majority of prints or it may be 
disconnected. 

e. Ridge 6 may branch to ridge 7, or 
this bifureation may be open. The first is 
evidently the normal condition. 

f. A sear may be present at the upper 
left portion of the negative or it may be 
absent. 

g. <A ridge which is normally bifureated 
in the negative may also be bifurcated in 
some positives. 

h. Pores which are clearly impressed in 
some positives and shown in the normal 
negatives may be absent in another positive 
which is otherwise clearly impressed. — - 

i. A joint line changes its form or its 
position in relation to the remainder of the 
print. 

j. The joint line may be of positive 
form while the remainder of the print indi- 
cates that it is of negative form. 

k. The joint line may be that of a nor- 
mal negative while a considerable fraction 
of the print is a normal positive and the 
balance a mirror-reversed negative. 

1. A portion of the print may be in the 
normal negative category with the core 
section of mirror-reversed positive form 
with the corresponding joint line. 

m. The central ridge of the positive 
may be completely excised without showing 
any evidence of mechanical operations. 

n. A wrinkle or wrinkles may be in- 
corporated into the print with every indi- 
cation that they are made by contact with 
wrinkles in normal flesh. 

o. These wrinkles may vary in number 
in different prints. 

p. Wrinkles may appear in one print 
and not appear in another print made a 
few minutes later. 

q. A normal negative print may be 
markedly convex, instead of concave, with- 
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out any corresponding distortion of the 
ridge interval such as should result from 
the bending of a flexible mold. 

r. A normal positive print may be made 
deeply coneave without showing any indi- 
cation of the above mentioned distortion. 

s. Or, finally, a radically distorted print 
is produced on demand and without pre- 
vious intimation and this distortion is so 
extensive and comprises so many variations 
from the norm that a distinctly different 
mold would be required for its production. 

After having given all these variations 
the careful consideration which they merit 
it is necessary to consider certain other 
factors. 

The concave positive has been made on 
the same piece of wax as a normal nega- 
tive. 

A print with wrinkles is made within a 
few minutes of a print which shows no 
wrinkles. 

The print with the maximum distortion 
(Fig. 2) is repeated on the same piece of 
wax with a normal negative. 

A. print claimed by Walter to be of his 
left thumb is made on the same piece of 
wax as a normal negative print of the 
right thumb. 

A print of a child’s digit is made on the 
same piece of wax as a print of the Walter 
right thumb. 

A print of another and younger child’s 
digit is made alongside of a normal Walter 
print. 

A distorted positive is made within a 
few minutes of several normal negatives. 

Returning to the fourth hypothesis we 
see that all of the above statements apply 
with practically the same foree. No alter- 
ation in a living original is possible and 
since a multiplicity of molds would be 
needed to make normal production possi- 
ble the same strictures apply. 


The results obtained at the seance of 
Sept. 9, 1929, show that three different 
molds would be needed to produce the 
prints of this one seance. 

Setting at one side for the present all 
questions of control and the testimony of 
independent and reliable witnesses, the 
technical difficulties in the way of normally 
producing the large collection of wax prints 
with their many variant details are so 
great as to make it extremely improbable 
that any such means were or could be 
used. (None of these prints present any 
indication that normal mechanical opera- 
tions were performed either on the print or 
the structure which made the print.) 

On the other hand, the evidence of the 
wax prints points to the hypothesis that 
they are ideoplastiec productions and that 
the variations in the Walter prints are 
engineered by an individual whose normal 
thumbprint is the basis on which these 
variant forms are modeled. 

Sir Francis Galton has likened the pat- 
tern of a fingerprint to that of lace. It 
may be stretched or warped in many ways 
but the pattern remains the same. But 
many of the changes in the Walter prints 
are of a different order. They involv 
local changes in the pattern but without 
invalidating the essential identity of the 
basic print. They exceed the known limits 
of mechanical operations since they appear 
to have been made in living flesh. They 
are strongly indicative of the operations « 
an independent intelligence. But this is 
exactly what Walter has claimed. He has 
said that he makes these changes in order 
that he may prove that these prints were 
not made by normal means. There is, we 
believe, ample evidence that these prints 
are not the physical prints of anyone who 
Was present at the seances at which they 
were made. 

















SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE FOR 


SURVIVAL OR CONTINUITY 
With Note on Mr. W. D. Pelley’s ‘Seven 
Minutes in Eternity.’ 


HE 


field of psychic investigation 

from the scientific standpoint inclines 

always to an analysis of phenomena: 
and proceeds from the borders of the 
domain of physics. This cannot be other- 
wise, since it is only from external or 
objective data that the phenomena of 
mediumship ean be brought within the eate- 
gory of scientific fact. 


Such phenomena then as are properly the 
subject of attention by the physicist are 
mainly those which we elass under the 
headings of ‘‘telekinetic’’? and ‘‘ideo- 
plastic’’—in other words, those which are 
phenomena of energy and those which have 
to do with the apparition of forms. In the 
observation and analysis of such phenom- 
ena the physical scientist has a well-defined 
platforin from which to work, and a ful- 
cruin for the weighing of the evidence of 
those new relations which appear more and 
more to be linking the powers of mind and 
matter through the medium of an energy 
common to both. So far, so good. But the 
evaluation of these phenomena has a two- 
told aspect and it is here that the man of 
science begins to find himself on ground so 
unfamiliar and so remote from the field of 
lis academical training that he must, if 
lonest, confess that he is entering a domain 
in whieh physical science can no longer 
lielp him. For the phenomena, being mani- 
‘estations of energies acting on material 
things, are nevertheless products of some 
unpulse of mind, will, intention (whether 
through eonscious or uneonscious—volun- 
tary or involuntary—channels is another 
iiatter). Such impulses do not appear to 
originate mechanically, and in their effects, 
‘hey usually tend to suggest the operation 
of some species of intelligence foreign to 
(ie conscious intelligence of the medium. 
The ground of observation must now be 
shifted away from the physical side, and 
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we shall approach that region quite dark 
to physical science, which lies between mind 
and energy. This is the true _ psychic 
realm, in which the physicist is practically 
as incompetent to investigate as is the 
merest tyro in the art of natural science. 
Where the physicist fails, the biologist may 
step in, to note certain facts in the physical 
condition and behavior of the medium when 
in trance or hypnosis since such facts may 
be found usefully related to the production 
of phenomena, and may thus assist in the 
advancement of knowledge in many ways. 
It is often from such bypaths of investiga- 
tion and from details in themselves quite 
insignificant in their apparent neture, that 
the greatest truths are ultimately brought 
to light. For the physicist, the index of a 
thermometer in the seance-room during a 
period of phenomenal occurrences; for the 
biologist, alterations in the state of the 
body of an entranced person, may some 
day enable the appreciative student to 
enunciate a law of universal application 
such as a Newton would have given to the 
world. But in the last resort we come to 
the point where all biological and physical 
data are left behind, and we are in face of 
an order of happenings purely mental or 
emotional—using the term ‘‘emotion’’ in 
the mental sense, and divested of its cus- 
tomary significance. 

The terms ‘‘emotion’’ and ‘‘emotional’’ 
in common parlance always imply strong 
feeling expressing itself in gesture, attitude 
or act. By the physical symbols we define 
the motive forces. Emotion then has for 
most of us the significance of some more 
or less explosive manifestation of feeling. 
But there are physical emotions and also 
mental or psychic emotions, and the latter 
are by far the more potent in dominating 
man’s behavior. These do not directly ex- 
press themselves in any physical manner. 
The physical emotions we all know 
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well—but too 
mental—that is, 


The 
are unre- 


well, perchance. 
those which 


lated to the physical except as ruling them. 


—are of a distinctive and superior order. 
They may be termed philosophic, since 
they act most vividly in the minds of the 
philosopher, the metaphysician, and the 
poet or mystic. They are more real than 
the physical, because they are not only 
more intense at times, but are, generally 
speaking, immensely more permanent and 
more powerful. They cannot be disre- 
garded, because they have the highest 
‘*pragmatic’’ value in determining the 
trend of man’s higher as well as his inferior 
activities in the various relations of life. 
But they are forms of mental or spiritual 
energy, originating in a center far re- 
moved from the physical, yet acting, as all 
human energies are bound to act, through 
the psychical regions to produce their ulti- 
mate effects in man’s material environment 
and in his own frame. 

It cannot be too strongly affirmed that 
even the operation of reason or intellect in 
man, however dispassionate and cold, has 
its spring and motive force in some emotion 
of the mind; and that without such motive 
foree, reason fails. Hence mind in the 
pure sense is essentially emotional and 
therefore dynamic as motive. All phenom- 
ena of nature are quite logically attribut- 
able to this dynamism of a mind-energy 
having one source with infinitely differenti- 
ated funetions, and this applies to the 
lowest as well as the highest products of 
creation. Speaking now of the purely men- 
tal emotions, it may be useful to offer a 
few illustrations. Certain schools of an- 
tiquity, including some Oriental and Greek 
philosophie cults, have known and appre- 
ciated the value and intensity of the emo- 
tion aroused by the contemplation of mathe- 
matical symmetry, as embodied and ex- 
pressed in pure geometric form. This is, 
at best, an emotion of pure joy, coupled 
with a certain illumination of the mind, 
and producing notable effects on the gen- 
eral scheme of behavior in the individual 
who may cultivate it. It motivates music, 
architecture, and all the arts. But there 
are mental emotions more intense than 
these, and farther yet removed from the 
physical, inasmuch as they definitely trans- 
eend these conditions of human thought or 
consciousness which give us the ordinary 
concepts of time and space. Were I asked, 
“What is the most poignant emotion you 
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have ever experienced?’ I could answer 
without a single moment’s hesitation, and 
say, ‘It was that produced by the concept 
of Infinity; first occurring (as it will) 
spontaneously, and secondly enlarged by 
contemplation; a contemplation in which 
a mysterious attractive power or delight 
would prevail over the antithetie horror 
which the physical brain feels in face of 
this shattering realization. This horror or 
repulsion is physical and shows plainly 
enough the super-physical or spiritual na- 
ture of the impact of a specific mood or 
thought. This is the ‘‘Dweller on the 
Threshold’’ which has i amortalized Bul- 
wer Lytton’s novel, ‘Zanoni.’ It explains 
the reason why man, encountering it un- 
prepared, will suffer the pangs of a tran- 
sition equivalent to death, and why he will 
fly to a greater materialism as an antidote 
or anaesthetic for the brain. But it is a 
physical repulsion only, and may be trans- 
eended, though with a complete modifica- 
tion of the habits of life. Your material- 
ist philosopher, I note, always evades or 
ignores these subjective manifestations of 
a super-physical order; and in so doing he 
remains blind to the greatest of all argu- 
ments for the sovereignty of Mind and its 
independence of the physical. But it may 
be that uneonsciously the materialist 
thinker is shackled by two things; first by 
a certain habitual mental inertia which I 
often feel to be apparent in their writings, 
and second by a wish to avoid discomfort, 
which is a foremost prineiple with most 
of us. 

These observations are offered as a prel- 
ude to a short notice of Mr. William Dud- 
ley Pelley’s brochure ‘‘Seven Minutes in 
Eternity’’ and in connection with them, 
may I draw the reader’s attention to a re- 
port of an address by Mr. Roy Mitchell 
given to the New York Section of the A. 
S. P. R. on Monday, January 6th, which 
will be found in the part of this issue de- 
voted to the Sectional Activities. 

Mr. Pelley’s article in ‘‘The American 
Magazine’’ for March, 1929, has been 
generally received as a genuine subjective 
experience. Although by the accepted 
standards of ‘scientific’ evidence it has 


nothing objectively phenomenal to offer 
in evidence of the reality of his excursion 
beyond the confines of human time and 
space, (such as Wells’s ‘‘Time-traveller’’ 
brought with him from the ‘Far Time’ 
yet there are two criteria by which it may 
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be judged worthy of attention by the phi- 
losphie thinker, whose verdict is perhaps as 
important as that of the scientist. And 
there has been a third sequel of a nature 
more evidential, to which I shall allude 
later. 

The first criterion is the pragmatic value 
of a subjective experience which has en- 
tirely altered Mr. Pelley’s mental attitude 
towards life and has controlled all its fune- 
tions in a new and more constructive man- 
ner. The second is, its agreement with 
the record of many hundreds of others, 
resulting in the establishment of a wide 
consensus of conviction as to the character 
of the immediate post mortem state and 
the conditions discovered in entering it. 
The third concerns the  extra-personal 
knowledge which he is now able to ‘‘ bring 
through’’ clairaudiently. 

Mr. Pelley’s initial experience of a sever- 
ance from the body and a plunge into the 
abyss of the ‘hyper-dimensional’ state is 
now perhaps, sufficiently well known not 
to need any detailed recital here. It may be 
briefly said that on recovering from the 
physieal terror and discomfort of the tran- 
sition he found himself in surroundings 
normal and yet much idealized, in the com- 
pany of persons whom he recognized as 
‘‘dead’’ in the corporeal sense, and yet 
vividly alive and free of all the more dis- 
tressful or repellent human limitations; 
and that in the very short interval of this 
new phase of consciousness, which he esti- 
mates at seven to ten minutes of our time- 
measure—he had detached himself from 
the bodily mechanism and had arrived on 
the other side of death in a veritable sense. 
Reality is the test of all experience, and 
to Mr. Pelley, the quality of reality was 
so accentuated as to leave him, obviously, 
without an alternative to aecceptation; 
since to regard this experience as an illu- 
sion would, ipso facto, render the normal 
life a yet greater illusion, and this sanity 
would forbid. He goes on to give a short 
\uto-biographical sketch before proceeding 
‘0 deseribe his second strange experience. 
‘his is clearly related to the first, and ex- 

ibits the opening-up of a new channel of 
igh mental correspondence within his 
brain. He says: 

‘‘T had a queer moment of confusion, 

‘‘a sort of cerebral vertigo. Then a 

‘strange physical sensation at the very 

“top of my head as though a beam of 

“pure white light had poured down from 


( 


‘‘above and bored a shaft straight into 
‘‘my skull. In that instant a vast weight 
‘went out of my whole physical ensem- 
‘*ble. A veil was torn away. ... I was 

“not the same man I had been a moment 

‘*before! I mean this physically, men- 

‘tally, spiritually. I know that some- 

‘‘how I had acquired senses and percep- 

‘‘tions that I could never hope to de- 

‘‘seribe to my second person, and yet 

‘‘they were as real to me as the shape of 

‘‘my wrists. ”’ 

He describes how at that moment he be- 
came aware of the invisible presence of 
others, and that these presences were noted 
by his dog. What had really happened, 
he says, was that he had unlocked hidden 
powers within himself—and had augmented 
his five physical senses with other senses 
just as bona-fide, legitimate, and natural as 
touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing. The 
acquisition of these new powers showed ‘him 
suddenly a new essence and meaning in 
life, so vast and beautiful that the recog- 
nition of it performed a sort of re-creation 
in him. Neither feeling nor thought, he 
says, can convey what this meant. The only 
term he can find is ‘spirituality,’ and only 
his spiritual personality could impart a 
notion of it to another. He says he knows 
now by experience that there is a great 
overpowering existence outside what we 
eall Life—that he has been in this and has 
felt it—and that having been in it has en- 
dowed him with capacities that have trans- 
formed his whole concept of the universe 
and, as his friends think, himself also, 
physically as well as mentally. He has lost 
all ‘‘nerves,’’ abjured stimulants and meats 
—spontaneously developed an _ athletic 
frame, together with a power to withstand 
fatigue of body or mind. He attributes his 
experience to a deeply-rooted hunger for 
the ‘things of the spirit’ and gives it as 
his conviction that the day is coming when 
a spirituality of this nature will, in the 
course of our racial evolution, proclaim 
itself the essential motive of life instead 
of the world’s present materialism. 

‘*T know,’’ he says, “‘that the experi- 
‘‘enece has metamorphosized the Cantank- 
‘‘erous Vermont Yankee that was once 
‘*Bill Pelley, and launched him into a 
‘‘wholly different universe that seems 
‘*filled with naught but love, harmony, 
‘‘eo0d humor, and prosperity. What’s 
‘the answer to that? There is no answer 
‘‘exeept that it must be accepted as in- 
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‘‘evitable as 1 am forced to accept the 
‘awareness of my own identity. I know 
‘*because I experienced.”’ 

Mr. Pelley expresses gratification at find- 
ing that many hundreds of quite normal 
people among his correspondents admit sim- 
ilar experiences, and that they speak the 
truth is apparent to him from their ae- 
count of detailed particulars substantially 
identical with some of his own (unpub- 
lished) items of experience. 

“Tn 95% of these testimonial letters,’’ 
‘he says, ‘‘the technique of getting into 
‘*the hy per-dimension and the scenes and 
experiences encountered there, were 
‘so closely similar as almost to postulate 
‘a law of the process. 
we . I have taken down a 400-page 
“hook 0 on Political Economy so advanced 
‘in context and knowledge that it has 

‘surprised authorities on the subject 

‘who have perused portions of it.’’ 

Here Mr. Pelley claims to be the con- 
scious recipient of the same type of collee- 
tive or racial knowledge as has been from 
time to time unmistakeably apparent in 
writings received through subliminal chan- 
nels by the hand of the automatist. The 
topic is of peculiar interest owing to the 
immense variety and extent of the fields 
touched by such communications, and the 
occasional depth of learning discovered in 
them. In the estimation of the present 
writer, an effort to collect and co-ordinate 
the material of a scientific or philosophie 
nature found in the best automatic script 
will be likely to produce a striking demon- 
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stration of values at present unexamined 
and frequently incapable of being properly 
assessed by the recipient. 

I will close with a reference to certain 
evidence adduced by Mr. Pelley as to the 
new sensitiveness of his brain to the impact 
of mental impressions from a non-personal 
source. 


He says, ‘‘My mental radio was awak- 
‘‘ened by my experience to such an ex- 
‘tent that I can tune in on the minds 
‘‘and voices of those in another dimen- 
‘*sion of being. I can carry on conversa- 
‘tions with them for myself or for others 
‘without trance of any kind; proffer 
‘‘auestions and get sensible, intelligible, 
‘‘and ofttimes invaluable answers. I 
‘‘have in some cases taken down 10,000 
‘word lectures on abstruse aspects of 
‘science, physies, cosmology, and metal- 
‘‘lurgy. After one of my discourses 
‘“‘with a Great Brain not operating at 
‘present in a physical body, I heard 
‘another voice speaking in a language 
‘*T did not understand. I asked the 
‘stenographer at my elbow to write out 
‘phonetically in long-hand the words of 
‘this strange language as I heard and 
‘repeated them. Word by word she took 
‘them down, making the vowel signs 
‘*properly so that later we might read 
‘them phonetically. Twelve pages of 
‘this queer script were recorded. Some 
‘weeks later I showed the message to an 
‘erudite philologist who found over a 
‘thousands words of pure Sanskrit in it, 
Wiring ogee | a sensible message that had 
‘‘to do with the present-day happenings 

‘in the world’s affairs. 


‘ 











NE of the great London dailies re- 
cently remarked that London, at the 


moment, is the ‘‘psychie center of 
the world’’ and no one in Great Britain 
would be rash enough tv doubt that state- 
ment. Besides the mediums, Rudi 
Schneider and ‘‘Margery,’’ at the time of 
writing we have with us Dr. Eugéne Osty, 
of the Institut Métapsychique, Paris, and 
Dr. David Efron of Buenos Aires Univer- 
sity. Both these gentlemen travelled from 
Paris in order to experiment with Rudi and 
both are much impressed. Dr. Efron is in 
Europe to acquire data and séance tech- 
nique for the Department of Psychical Re- 
search which has been established recently 
at Buenos Aires University. 
* * * * * 

Rudi’s visit to London created something 
of a furore among the pressmen and the 
newspapers are vieing with one another to 
obtain ‘‘stories’’ concerning both Rudi and 
‘‘Margery.’’ There is not a newspaper 
reader in England to-day who is not per- 
feetly acquainted with séance room tech- 
nique—even if the press reports are in 
some cases garbled, untrue, and_ biased. 
But I repeat that the tone has now 
changed and commencing next Monday 
(Dee. 16th) the Evening Standard is offer- 
ing money prizes for the most remarkable 
psyehie experiences. 

The magicians, too, have been ealling 
for an opportunity to ‘‘investigate’’ the 
mediums under their own (unnamed) con- 
ditions. Smarting under their inability to 
accept my challenge of 1,000 pounds to 
duplicate Rudi’s phenomena under identi- 
cal conditions, they commenced writing to 
the one paper they knew would print their 
nonsense and demanded full eleetrie light at 
the séances, a ‘‘free hand’’ in the cabinet, 
ete. 

Of course the Maskelyne family had to 
butt i in for the sake of the family tradition 
ut I parried Noel Maskelyne ‘completely 
when I offered him a personal fee of 250 
pounds to emulate the Rudi phenomena 
\nder the same conditions and before the 

me judges. Of course he refused. As a 
interblast he put on a skit, ‘‘Olga,’’ at 
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the Coliseum music hall; it lasted exactly 
six days. I attended the performance on 
December 10th and, in response to his in- 
vitation for two persons to form a ‘‘com- 
mittee,’’ 1 went on the stage. He did not 
recognize me. The trick he did has been 
performed by the Maskelyne family for 
generations and consists of a huge box with 
a trap-door, (suitably masked). Various 
articles were ‘‘apported’’ out of the eabi- 
net and finally ‘‘Olga,’’ his girl assistant, 
disappeared through the trap. It was all 
very old and very silly and, as Hannen 
Swaffer remarked in the Daily Express, no 
vonder ‘‘variety’’ is in its death throes so 
far as London is concerned. 

After Noel had done his little piece he 
bowed to my fellow committee-man and me 
as an intimation that our services could be 
dispensed with. At the same moment the 
orchestra commenced playing. This was 
my cue. Walking to the front of the stage 
I put up my hand and the music ceased. 
Then, for five minutes, I told the Coliseum 
audience the true facts about Rudi, his 
phenomena, our merciless control, and my 
challenges to the young man standing by 
my side. I said that I did not begrudge 
the Maskelynes making a few pounds out 
of our mediums (although I, personally, 
was spending 1,000 pounds per year on 
psychical research) but I was determined 
that the public should know the truth con- 
cerning modern scientific investigation of 
occult phenomena. I then thanked my au- 
dience for their ‘‘kind attention’’ in the 
orthodox manner, bowed, stepped on to the 
‘‘run-down’’ and resumed my seat. A mem- 
ber of the audience told me afterwards that 
young Maskelyne went first scarlet and 
then white, stared at his assistants and, I 
am sure, wished he could have followed 
‘*Olga’’ through his own trap door! Of 
course the papers made the most of it and 
next morning the Daily Chronicle devoted 
half-a-column to the ‘‘challenge drama of 
the stage.’’ 

* * * * * 

Rudi has given nine séances to date, one 
being negative. A number of prominent 
scientists and others have been invited and 
one and all were impressed. The boy is 
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staying in England until about the end of 
January 


‘*Margery’’ has given a number of sé- 
ances privately, the 8. P. R. room being 
borrowed for the purpose. Those I was 
invited to were held during the week-end, 
when I was at my home fifty miles away 
and it was almost impossible for me to at- 
tend. However, I managed to go to one 
of them and found it very interesting. Dr. 
and Mrs. Crandon had a great night at a 
reception arranged for them by the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance and they fulfilled 
a number of private engagements. At the 
moment of writing they are in Holland but 
return on December 16th and leave for the 
United States on the 17th, (where they ar- 
rived on December 24th.) 


* * * * * 


The National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research gave one of its famous luncheons 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Crandon and Dr. 
Eugéne Osty. This function was held at 
the Piceadily Hotel on December 11th. 
The following were present: The Duchess 
of Hamilton, Lord Charles Hope, Sir 


Lawrence J. Jones, Bart. (president of the 
London 8S. P. R.), Sir Richard Gregory, 


I’. R. 8., editor of Nature: Dr. and Mrs. L. 
R. G. Crandon, Dr. William Brown, the 
eminent psychologist and Mrs. Brown, Pro- 
fessor A. F. P. Pollard (Imperial College 
of Science and Technology) and Mrs. Pol- 
lard, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Dr. Eugene 
Osty, Dr. David Efron, Dr. F. C. S. Schil- 
ler, Mr. David Gow (editor of Light), Capt. 
Neil Gow, Capt. V. Gordon-Lennox, Mrs. 
Hl. G. Baggallay, Miss Virginia Baggallay, 
Miss Lucie Kaye, Rudi Schneider and 
Harry Price. A common interest tn psychic 
matters brought these people together 
round the same table and the luncheon was 
a brilliant success. Dr. Crandon spoke of 
his work with ‘‘ Margery,”’ the various in- 
vestigating groups in London and other 
interesting subjects. Mr. Hannen Swaffer 
spoke of the attitude of the press and Sir 
Richard Gregory told us how and when 
official science would take psychics under 
its wing. Dr. F.C. 8. Schiller related some 
of his psychie experiences. Lord Charles 
Hope closed the function in a felicitous 
speech. The present writer presided. | 
hope to give the gist of our friends’ re- 
marks in a future series of these Notes. 
* * * *« * 


I regret to announce that Sir Arthur 
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Conan Doyle is seriously ill with cardiac 
trouble. He has been ordered absolute rest 
—but that has not prevented his taking an 
active part in the controversies now raging 
in the press, caused by the presence of Rudi 
and Margery in our midst. 

*% * * * * 

it is a proof of the grip which psychical 
research has obtained among the cultured 
classes in this country that Dr. Crandon 
and I were lecturing at Britain’s two great 
universities on the same evening (Dec. 
4th). Dr. Crandon spoke on Margery at 
Cambridge and I addressed the Oxford 
University S. P. R. on the Schneider 
mediumship. I spoke for three hours and 
showed sixty lantern slides. The lecture 
was given in the large smoking rcom of 
Christ Church, and the place was packed 
with many dons, professors and students 
who found my subject attractive enough to 
spend an evening listening to me. 

* * * * * 

The ‘‘Premier Congres de Recherches 
Psychiques,’’ to be held at Geneva from 
October 6th to October 11th, 1930, is an- 
nounced. This Congress is being organized 
by the new ‘‘Centre Permanent Interna- 
tional de Conférences’’ and will, I feel sure, 
be a great success. It will, in time, take the 
place of the congresses which are now held 
every year or so in various parts of Europe. 
The ‘‘comité provisoire’’ ineludes such 
names as Prof. Richet, Prof. Drieseh, Dr. 
Osty, Dr. ©. G. Jung, Prof. Santoliquido, 
ete.—a sufficient guarantee of the import- 
ance of this new body and the work it will 
undertake. 

Only those persons invited by the provi 
sional committee will be considered as being 
active members of the Congress. All papers 
must be of a scientific nature and reports 
must not exceed thirty minutes of spoken 
time. Communications ean be in the Eng- 
lish, French, German or Italian languages. 
| feel convinced that Geneva will become 
eventually the official center of European 
psychical research. <All enquiries concern 
ing the Congress or the new organization 
should be addressed to the Secretary, M. 
Raoul Montandon, 2, Rue de 1l’Athénée, 
Geneva. 

* * * * * 

According to the German papers, M. 
Stephan Ossowiecki, the Warsaw clairvoy- 
ant is about to try his skill at elucidating 


the ‘‘Jack the Ripper’’ crimes which are 


























terrorizing Dusseldorf.. I have received no 
confirmation of this from Poland. 
* * * * * 


A eurious radio playlet was broadeast 
from London on October 10th, 1929, and 
it set all London talking. It was entitled 
‘‘The First Seeond’’ and the action oceurs 
‘‘during the infinitely short space of time 
taken by sudden death to establish itself.’’ 

A motorist who has lost control of his 
ear on a hill is killed at a level-crossing. 
Listeners hear the workings of his brain 
from the moment he first realizes that the 
brakes have failed until when, as a spirit, 
he mingles with the crowd wondering why 
they do not answer him when he questions 
them as to the identity of the man, and 
when his hands go through them and he is 
moved against them without their noticing 
it, he begins to feel that something is wrong. 
Then it is shown how he discovers that he 
himself was the dead man. 

His thoughts: ‘‘Brakes have failed 
failed—failed. I must keep calm,’’ are 
followed by the re-enaction of scenes of the 
man’s life immediately preceding the acci- 
dent, including an angry scene with his 
fiancée, prayers when he realizes that death 
was near, the sound of a church organ, talk- 
ing with his future wife, and a general 
medley of thought which, it is imagined, 
would flash through a man’s mind at such 
a time. 





* * * * * 
Some most interesting books have reached 
my study table since I last wrote these 
Notes. Of peculiar interest to my American 
readers is the publication’ of The Life and 
Work of Mrs. Piper,’’ by her daughter, 
Alta L. Piper, with an Introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. The work covers the period 
‘rom her childhood right down to experi- 
ments earried out as recently as 1927. Of 
\irs. Piper’s powers says Sir Oliver ‘‘there 
s no sort of doubt. She was brought to 
ur notice in England some forty years 
so by Professor William James .. . who 
‘ecided to go and explode the superstit:on 
‘with the result that he was himself en- 
angled, and perceived that he had unex- 
ectedly encountered something unrecog- 
ized by orthodox psychology.’’ Much of 
.e information in the work has been drawn 
rom the publications of the London S.P.R. 
id other printed records but her child- 
'00d experiences, ‘‘first message,’’ mar- 


y 


age, ete., make interesting reading as far 
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too little is known of the private lives of 
famous mediums. Professor William James 
was a most interested investigator of Mrs. 
Piper’s powers and during his experiments 
he found that the medium was quite in- 
sensible to pain when in the trance state. 
Dr. Hodgson repeated the experiments. He 
even applied strong ammonia to the nostrils 
‘‘taking especial pains to see that the am- 
monia was actually inhaled.’’ Once Dr. 
Hodgson placed a lighted match against 
the medium’s forearm and in reply to his 
question as to whether it felt hot, he was 
told ‘‘No, felt cold.’’ Prof. James also 
made a small incision in Mrs. Piper’s wrist 
which did not bleed until the medium came 
out of trance. The Life and Work of Mrs. 
Piper is one of the very few works extant 
which gives intimate details of a medium’s 
life and should be read by every student 
desirous of analyzing the history of a per- 
son with supernormal faculties. 
ox * * % Ne 

Another book of a very different char- 
acter reaches me from Vienna and was 
sent me by my friend Ottokar Fischer, the 
well-known illusionist who is also a student 
of the oceult. The work’ in question is a 
beautifully produced quarto volume, with 
285 photographs and drawings of illusions 
and tricks illustrating every principle used 
in magic. In my opinion it is by far the 
best book on conjuring that has appeared 
for many years. The special reason why I 
am mentioning it in these Notes is because 
it gives (pp. 188-202) a complete explana- 
tion of all of those tricks which Houdini 
made famous. Escapes from fetters, pack- 
ing cases, and jails; trick locks and fetters 
(and how to open genuine ones) ; and all 
the usual stunts of the escape artist are 
fully exposed. It is a fascinating book. 

* * cd * * 

Mrs. G. Kelley Hack also sends me her 
Modern Psychic Mysteries: Mulesimo 
Castle’ which deals principally with the 
mediumship of the Marquis Centurione of 
Genoa and Millesimo Castle, Italy. The 
outstanding feature of Centurione’s medi- 


‘umship, as recorded by Mrs. Hack, is his 


alleged psychic transportation from the 
séance room to a hay-loft through four 
locked doors. Professor Bozzano vouches 
for the truth of this incident which is 
reminiscent of Mrs. Guppy’s famous flight 
across London in 1871. - Professor Bozzano 





2 Das Wunderbuch der Zauberkunst, 4 Ottokar Fischer, 
Stuttgart, Andreas Perthes, 1929, M.8 
% London, Rider & Co., 1929, 18/- 2 ag 
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says: ‘‘ We did not hear the slightest sound 
in the room, no rustling of clothes, no sound 
of footsteps, no vibration of the floor, much 
less the sound of a key turning in a lock.’’ 
This psychic transportation took place on 
July 29th, 1928, at Millesimo Castle. 

The point now arises, are we to accept 
this incident as being literally true and 
accurately recorded? When I opened Mrs. 
Hack’s rather bulky volume I was shocked 
to find it had no index—so as a work of 
reference the book is almost useless. And 
the book is full of errors of description and 
of fact. I know that Mrs. Hack has 
worked hard on this book which con- 
tains a great mass of important informa- 
tion concerning the Centurione medium- 
ship; but the method of presenting that 
information to the reader leaves much to be 
desired. 

* * * *% * 

I was very disappointed when I read 
the article ‘‘Psychical Research’’ in the 
new fourteenth edition of the Encyclo- 
pacdia Britennica’ just published. I had 
expected to find a scholarly, authoritative 
résumé of recent psychic activities and an 
account of the progress of the science since 


the last edition of the Encyclopaedia was 


published. Actually, the article is merely 
a re-hash of information that can be found 
in any text book on the subject. Such 
modern mediums as Rudi Schneider, Stella 
C., Eleonore Zugun,, ete., are not even 
mentioned, and Margery is only just men- 
tioned by name. The most recent cases 
of poltergeist disturbance cited are those of 
the Drummer of Tedworth (1662) and the 
Wesley phenomena (1716-1717). The usual 
mental mediums, such as Mrs. Leonard, are 
mentioned. Although the National Labora- 
tory of Psychieal Research has been estab- 
lished over five years, and has revolution- 
ized psychic investigation in Great Britain, 
the Laboratory is not mentioned once, nor 
is one of the mediums who have passed 
through its hands even referred to by name. 
The Laboratory’s Proceedings and Journal, 
published for nearly five years, are omit- 
ted from the list of current periodicals. 
On the other hand, the S.P.R.’s own work 
and publications are mentioned nearly 
fifty times. Amongst the mistakes in the 
article (which, I should mention, was 
written by the treasurer of the London 
S. P. R.) I notice such silly errors as 


‘*Dunn’’ for ‘‘Dunne,’’ ‘‘Horne’’ for 


5 Vol. 18, page 668. 


*-Home,’”’ 


‘‘eryptaestheoia’’ for ‘*eryptes- 
thesia,” 


ete. 
ae * * * & 

The question whether a tenant has a legal 
right to keep his family ghosts on the 
premises came before the Berlin courts on 
November 21st. 

The ghost is that of an unele of a girl 
of eleven vears named Luzie Regulski. His 
appearances are heralded by a noise which 
fills the whole flat. There are scratchings 
and knockings on walls and doors, and the 
tables and chairs jump about the room. 
On one oceasion the departed uncle wrote 
his initials on a slate beneath Luzie’s bed. 

Meanwhile the house aequired the repu- 
tation of being haunted, and this, its owner 
believes, will be prejudical to its market 
value. Accordingly, he is suing for an 
order of eviction against the Regulskis. He 
puts forward alternative pleas. 

The first of these, apparently, represents 
his conviction that the whole ghostly busi- 
ness is a fraud, carried out by the Regulskis 
for ulterior purposes of their own, and he 
proposes to eall witnesses to prove the 
truth of this view. 

Should, however, the Court find that the 
tumult in the flat is really the work of the 
deceased uncle, he will advance the alter- 
native plea—viz., that tenants accompanied 
by family ghosts should make the fact 
known to their landlord before signing their 
leases. 

The papers express the hope that the 
case Will result in a decision by a German 
Court of the vexed question whether ghosts 
exist cr not. In England a house can be 
‘‘libelled’’ equally with a person and on 
more than one occasion a newspaper has 
had to pay damages for referring to a house 
as being ** haunted.’’ 

a a a ee 

In the reeent Note I recorded the faet 
that a medium named Vivian Deacon had 
brought an action for libel against the 
Melbourne Truth and had obtained 3,500 
pounds damages. The verdict has 
been upset and a new trial ordered. 

ae * * * aS 

I regret to record the death of the Hon. 
Richard Bethell who died in London on 
November 15th, aged 46. His death once 
again revives discussion about the eurse 
which many people believe falls on all those 
who disturb the tombs of the anciert 
Pharaohs. Mr. Bethell was secretary to M’. 
Howard Carter who carried out the wor 
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of excavating the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
in the Valley of the Kings, in Egypt, some 
years ago. Lord Carnavon, who began the 
work of excavation, and with whom Mr. 
Carter was associated, died, and after him 
eight other people who were concerned in 
the work died, more or less suddenly. Mr. 
Bethell was a member of the National Lab- 
oratory of Psychical Research and quite 
recently assisted us to investigate the pol- 
tergeist case at Borley Rectory, Suffolk. 
* * * cd “kK 

The point of view of official Roman 
Catholicism towards the phenomena of the 
séance room was expounded at a lecture 
given by the Rev. Father Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S. J. to the Catholic Women’s League 
recently. 

A middle course, he said, must be taken 
in considering spiritism in its many aspects, 
neither waving it aside as being entirely 
trickery, nor regarding it as the avowed 
Spiritist did, in the light of a religion. 

The former was the standpoint from 
which the Catholies of the United States 
looked upon it; the latter was that insisted 
upon by such extremists as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

‘“Catholies are,’’ he continued, ‘‘in the 
real sense of the term, spiritualists because 
their belief is essentially spiritual; they 
believe in the communications received 
from the next world through the saints and 
mysties of the Church. But such messages 
have always been sent for the benefit of 
mankind, and have proved themselves so 
by the results which followed their recep- 
tion.’”’ 

What Catholics must not do, was to seek 
communication with departed spirits on 
their own initiative; and further, they must 
not attempt to establish such communieca- 
tion by ‘‘Planchette’’ or automatic writ- 
ing. 


ox * * * * 


The Right Rev. E. W. Barnes, Bishop 
0! Birmingham continuing his series of 
Gifford Leetures in the Mitchell Hall, Mari- 
s’hal College, Aberdeen, on November 20th, 
129, took as his subject ‘‘God and our 
P lief in His Existence.’’ Dealing with 
€ perience and spiritualism, Bishop Barnes 
said the man of science and the cautious 
ordinary citizen alike tended to be 
¢r tical of any alleged experience which did 
net depend upon conjunctions which ad- 
m ited of indefinite repetition or which de- 
m nded super-normal perceptive power on 
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the part of its subject. The evidence on 
which the faith commonly called spiritual- 
ism was based was thus deemed inadequate 
by many who would welcome evidence for 
the survival of personality after bodily 
death. 

At séanees scientific uniformity of repeti- 
tion could not be ensured. The spirits, who 
were supposed to give information, seemed 
to be at times capricious. Mediums, more- 
over, claimed to possess and to exercise 
super-normal powers whereby they received 
messages which others could not get in the 
same way. In consequence of these facts 
spiritualism could not be regarded as a 
branch of scientific knowledge. 

Bishop Barnes might have added— 
though perhaps he was unaware of the fact 
—that some mediums, such as ‘* Margery,”’ 
produce the same phenomena, night after 
night, anywhere, and before different ob- 
servers. This is ‘‘uniformity of repeti- 
tion’’ if words have any meaning. 

* * * * xe 

An account of a séanee with Daniel 
Douglas Home (or Hume) is contained in 
a new book’ which gives to the world the 
long-hidden letters from Elizabeth Brown- 
ing to her sister. 

A dozen or more of these letters, which 
have never been published before, refer to 
spiritualism, in which ‘‘E. B. B.,’’ as her 
friends eall her, was for a time deeply 
interested. 

Robert Browning detested spiritualism, 
and Home, the most celebrated of all 
mediums, was the original of Browning’s 
‘*Sludge the Medium.’’ He took a savage 
revenge, in the poem, for his wife’s dab- 
bling with occult matters. 

““E. B. B..’’ in a letter from London, 
dated 1855, writes to her sister Henrietta: 
‘*She and you both want to hear the results 
of our seeing Hume, so I will tell you, on 
the condition, though, that when you write 
to me vou don’t say a word on the subject, 
because it’s tabooed in this house, Robert 
and I taking completely different views, 
and he being a good deal irritated by any 
discussion of it.’’ 

She enclosed for her sister a letter writ- 
ten by ‘‘Owen Meredith’’ (Edward R. B. 
Lytton, only son of Bulwer Lytton), whom 
she calls ‘‘a seer of visions, a great super- 
naturalist,’’ describing the ‘‘manifesta- 
tions’? which he saw at Ealing two days 





7 Elizabeth Barrett Browning—Letters to her Sister, 
1846-1859, edited by Dr. Leonard Huxley, London, John 
Murray, 1929, 21s. net. 
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before Robert Browning and his wife did. 


The old Eve, however, peeps out of ‘*E. 
B. B.’’ when the spiritualists credit the 
spirits with writing ‘‘E. B. B.’s’’ poem, 
‘* Aurora Leigh.’’ This is a trifle too much 
even for a believer. 


‘‘Mr. Jarves,’’ she writes, “came to in- 
quire very seriously the other day whether 
there was any truth in the story going 
about Florence that ‘Aurora’ was written 


by the ‘spirits,’ and that I disavowed any 


share in it except the mere mechanical 


Think of that.’’ 


holding of the pen!!! 
* ae * * * 

Following Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
visit to Denmark, a most interesting debate 
on psychical research was staged in Copen- 
hagen. The chief speakers were Professor 
Chr. Winther (for) and Prof. Edgar Rubin 
who voiced the opinion of the materialists. 
The debate attracted a large crowd and 
the Copenhagen Politiken devoted half a 
page to the report. On a division being 
taken, the ‘‘believers’’ won by a_ large 
majority. 
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HE departure of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cannon from New York will be 
regretted for many reasons both per- 
sonal and in connection with the work of 
the Section in which they have played so 
important a part. There remains the satis- 
faction of knowing that another and most 
hopeful field of activity awaits them in Cal- 
ifornia where they will not cease their ef- 
fort to increase the influence and spread 
the knowledge of the best principles of psy- 
chie research. Although geographically 
they may be placed far from us, yet we 
know that in a very real sense their spirit 
rests with this institution for which they 
have done so much and that their co-opera- 
tion will continue in an effective sense. 
Mrs. Ernest Bigelow has kindly under- 
taken to fill the gap ¢reated by Mrs. Can- 
non’s absence in the current work at Hy- 
slop House. We feel it a matter for con- 
gratulation to all concerned that Mrs. Bige- 
low at the Annual Meeting of the A. S. P. 
R. this month was elected to fill one of the 
vacancies upon the Board of Trustees. Her 
presence upon the Board will be most valu- 
able in promoting harmony of aim between 
the parent Society and its Sectional affilia- 
tions and in making for the smooth adjust- 
ment of the many small details affecting 
the joint working of the establishment here. 
The thanks of members are due to Major 
R. T. M. Seott for the series of Monday 
leetures which he has succeeded in arrang- 
ing for the current session. We print this 
week a resumé of the address given on the 
6th of January by Mr. Roy Mitchell which 
seemed to present points worthy of perma- 
nent record. 


**MAKING FRIENDS WITH DEATH’’ 


This title was chosen by Mr. Roy Mit- 
chell for his address to the New York Sec- 
tion on Monday, January 6th. Major 
Scott took the chair and there was a full 
attendance of members. The following out- 
line of Mr. Mitchell’s address is compiled 
from notes taken at the time. 

The idea underlying this address is to 
find an answer to the question, ‘What does 
it feel like to die?’ It is to communicate a 
mood rather than to force upon the mind of 


hearers any fixed idea of what death means 
to the one who experiences the transition. 
‘At a certain time in my life’ said the lee- 
turer, ‘Il was possessed by the conviction 
that I had but six months to live, and that 
the time that remained to me for the com- 
pletion of my work here was all too short 
for its accomplishment. I therefore set my- 
self to lay out a schedule for the six months 
of activity that would remain to me. This I 
followed out, only to discover at the end 
of the time I had still a possible forty years 
before me in which to finish my task! ‘Why 
then,’ I asked myself, ‘should I not sched- 
ule my activities for the rest of the term? 
This brought an attitude towards life which 
impressed on me the question of what rela- 
tion my life occupied to the rest of the uni- 
versal life and what then should be re- 
garded as the enduring factor in the direc- 
tion of one’s affairs? 

There are three very distinctive attitudes 
towards life: the first, that of the material- 
ist, reflected in the average scientific writ- 
ings, which would have one believe that the 
whole idea of a personal Entity is an illus- 
ion—that we only think we are. The sec- 
ond is that of the theologian, who holds 
that each one of us is specially created at 
birth, and at death is received into the 
arms of Deity. The third is that which 
recognizes as a philosophic verity that the 
One Substancee—the One Reality—is the 
soul and that no other is thinkable. To this 
class of thinker, ‘I AM’ is the only fact. 
The concepts of science are to him so many 
phenomena subsisting within his own soul: 
for example, the concept of the physical 
atom. It is an idea which has appeared 
within his consciousness as a symbol of re- 
lations harmonized in the general scheme 
of thought. 

The theologian would say ‘The ultimate 
Reality is God. In saying this however 
he is denying the original reality of the 
soul, as he has removed the soul from its 
essence. But the soul should be regarded 
as the ‘I AM,’ the fundamental Substance, 
without beginning or ending. For as soon 
as you set a term to the soul’s existence, 
conceiving it as a creation in time, you are 
in confusion, as the soul will insist upon 
solving the problems ‘Where will I be after 
death?’ and ‘If I had a beginning of mani- 
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fest life, then where and what was I be- 
fore then?’ 

The scientist claims actual existence for 
the atom. He is perhaps a little hypno- 
tized by the rules of his own game. But 
the best of scientific men will leave their 
rules in the field and not bring them out 
into general affairs. They hold the notion 
that individuality arises from the cell by 
the progressive specialization of the life- 
foree. But take a man in full vigor. Say, 
a clot forms in the heart, and at once this 
illusion of ‘self’ vanishes. That view will 
not suffice. There are too many violent 
contradictions of thought. The soul con- 
ceives of time and the span of life as a 
gap between two eternities and suspended 
like a hammock between these two is the 
conscious personality ‘I am I.’ Towards 
the close of life, one becomes tired and 
there is the wish to sleep. And then the 
life that is being left behind will seem but 
the flick of a second in the awareness of 
the profundities before and after—a small 
and insignificant incident in an eternal ser- 
ies. So the consciousness of the soul trans- 
cends the time-limitation. 

Turning again to the theologian, it is 
elear that he inherits a traditional diff- 
culty, and is carrying the weight of a sys- 
tem which he finds it difficult to explain. 
For he says in effect that at a certain time 
in Eternity (in itself a contradiction in 
terms) God made each of us. But what is 
the God of the theologian? Is it not a 
god-idea made by man? The difficulty was 
present with the acutest mediaeval think- 
ers: and we meet with it in Saint Augus- 
tine and in Martin Luther. It takes this 
form: ‘‘When two persons come together, 
do they create a soul or is that soul a gift 
to the child from God?’’ Is it made to 
order, or is it made automatically? The 
early Christians, ignorant of Greek cul- 
ture, claimed too much for their deity and 
hence arose their difficulties on such sub- 
jects as this. But an eternal God must be 
held to know all details of His plan before 
and after. Hence they have to admit as a 
part of that plan the casual union, say, of a 
street-walker and a drunkard, with the re- 
sult of the making of a soul which must 
go on to its final destiny in some sort of 
hell. The corollary is that God is bound 
by His own acts and creations: for if two 
persons start the making of a new being, 
God has no choice but to judge its soul. 
The same difficulty is found all through 


the system of dogmatic christianity and 
it includes notably the problem of freewill 
and the idea of predestination with the 
question ‘If God knows the future how can 
you alter it?’ 

But to the philosophic view, whether the 
soul is drawn from the infinite, or whether 
it is thought, with Leibnitz, to be a monadic 
essence or virgin soul embodied, manifest 
existence remains as a mere flick of the 
eyelid in Eternity and this being so, Death 
is seen as the normal condition—that is, 
disembodied life or perhaps, if you prefer 
the eastern idea, there is a recurrent phase 
of return to bodily existence which affirms 
its pre-existence also. There runs through 
all the ancient systems of philosophy the 
admission that if the soul is immortal, then 
it must have pre-existed ; and philosophers 
agree that the soul as an entity preceded 
birth. The lecturer said that personally he 
preferred the idea of the soul’s return, but 
he wished it to be understood that he was 
not bigoted on this topic. But why should 
the soul return? From a state which is 
conceived as normal, and one of bliss, it 
drops and touches life. And as a result 
of its visit to earth, behold a dreadful mess 
and confusion. Are we to consider life as 
born of a wish for experience (the Will-to- 
live) and death as analogous to a desire to 
walk away from an intolerable muddle? 


There must be a law of necessity at the 
back of all this. We have an innate feel- 
ing that we have come a long way hither; 
that we are born, we know, with certain 
individual powers of manifestation not de- 
rived from our parents; that we have 
learned whilst here and have arrived at 
achievement by our own effort, and that 
therefore we may view our congenital 
powers as having been similarly achieved 
in other fields. Why does one man surpass 
another in special ways? How shall we 
account for the phenomenon of the born 
musician or other similarly gifted at birth? 
The answer is that we must be the authors 
of what we possess and that we return in 
order to complete or fulfil the purpose of 
our being. H. G. Wells has said there is 
only on-going, and that return is an illu- 
sion. But all things return, the day, the 
year, the breath, the blood stream, the 
spring, the violet-bloom, ete., ete. But the 
return of all these things is manifest, for 
the life of which they are the expression is 
undying and renews itself perpetually. 


The philosophic doctrine then is that of 
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a brief span of manifest existence here 
and a longer interval outside the body. The 
school of Pythagoras held this in their 
secret doctrine of the Tetractys, with the 
symbols of the arithmetical progression 
1.2.3. and 4. making 10 and the recurrence 
of Unity. These figures were held to give 
the proportional length of the several alter- 
nating states of life. (The same idea has 
elsewhere been expressed as the rhythm 
between the subjective and objective states 
of consciousness. Hellenbach’s book ‘‘ Birth 
and Death: a change in the form of per- 
ception’’ may be studied in this connection ; 
also some of the works of Dr. Jacks. Ed.) 


So long as you admit that this life is but 
a small fraction of the whole, it really 
matters not much what view you adopt as 
to the other states of being. But granted 
that this life is exceptional, we should ask 
ourselves what is the true set of conditions 
in which we should find ourselves in the 
greater part of our experience. Here you 
find yourself in a body, but with the per- 
petual consciousness that you have powers 
which transcend the limitations of earth. 
This knowledge of yours: do you indeed 
derive it through your senses? ‘‘Yes’’ say 
the materialist scientists. But clearly 
enough this is not so and cannot be. We 
have all the ideas involved in premonition 
and many others as well which do not be- 
long to this earth. Take mathematical no- 
tions. Where did you ever see a straight 
line? But draw even the roughest approxi- 
mation to a straight line, and the Ideal 
shines through it for you. Again, the 
mathematical point. Who ever saw one? 
The patch of graphite made by a pencil 
tip. Clumsy enough, but it conveys the 
idea. The fact is that our whole task here 
is to bring the Ideal into manifestation in 
all the acts of life. We have as our guides 
those ‘‘ecommon notions’’ of which Euclid 
made such effective use in his postulates— 
take as an example those ‘‘parallel lines’’ 
which being produced to infinity, will never 
meet. The contemplation of these ‘‘no- 
tions’’ is what makes mystics of our mathe- 
maticians. And again, on the ethical side, 
we speak of ‘‘Truth’’; but knowing that 
absolute truth is a thing unknown and 
never heard on earth. Similarly with 
“Beauty’’ and ‘‘Justice’’—ideals towards 
which we ever strive, having the concept, 
but which can never be attained here. 
‘Freewill’? is another ideal and we each 
claim it but do not possess it. ‘‘Right and 
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wrong’’ again—in fact the whole of Ethics 
are a part of this ideal heritage of ours 
from some higher state than our present 
earth one. All comes back to the high 
criterion of the soul. And as to our stand- 
ards, how are we to judge a Napoleon or a 
Caesar? We go through life forming 
ethical judgments, based upon a conscious- 
ness of superiority which the soul knows 
within itself. Why do you go to a gam- 
bling saloon? Because you feel yourself to 
be superior to chance. The professional 
gambler believes that his hand vibrates in 
a certain way prophetic of success. The 
practice of fortune-telling arises out of a 
curious thing that has no reality on the 
earth. And yet the soul knows that it has 
higher powers, though these are limited, 
clipped and crippled down here: and when 
this is fully realized there is the desire to 
get out of the trammels and escape through 
the door of death. Do you remember how 
Socrates reproved his friends when they 
raised the question of postponing death 
‘‘Let us not bring shame upon the philoso- 
phers. We are all disturbed at small dis- 
comforts. Now, in God’s name, are we 
going to forget that? Am I going to fight 
for a few more hours of that which I have 
made fun of all my life?’’ With him and 
such as he, the making of the Ideal real is 
the making friends with death. Are we 
going to allow ourselves to think that by 
losing the body we are going to lose 
powers? The great powers of love, friend- 
ship and duty have nothing to do with the 
body. Why then are we, who are divine so 
foolish as to think that this is the real life? 

The fact that we retain no detailed 
memory of a former existence has been put 
forward by some as an objection to the 
theory of pre-existence. It is not however 
a philosophic objection. The details of our 
experiences here are not carried by the 
memory and there would be a wish not to 
be burdened by them. Some philosophers, 
like Emerson, had the worst of memories. 
On the other hand, some of the ‘‘moron’’ 
class have the best. If we retain no mem- 
ories of our infaney, why should we expect 
to remember a pre-natal state? Grief is a 
memory. We say of the grief-stricken one: 
‘‘Give him a change of scene and new im- 
pacts, and beat out these memories.’’ The 
experience of childhood usually beats out 
the recollections of a former state and with 
these also unfortunately the memories of 
those greater powers of the soul which do 
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not belong to this earth. These we shall re- 
cover, but only by dropping the powerful 
**receiving-set’’ of the bodily organs and 
brain. In death we shall again possess 
them. We are then going to be the people 
that here we only suspect we are but are 
afraid to admit it. It has been beaten out 
of us. There is so much depreciation by 
parents and others which cripples the 
youthful consciousness of our greatness. 
And life is constantly clipping the wings 
of the soul and that power which in death 
must resume itself. A poet will sometimes 
bring this truth home to you. Whatever 
death may bring us in detail, let us remem- 
ber that there is a world to which it admits 
us—the normal world of our being—which 
we shall then remember though we cannot 
do so now. Let us think of life as a brief 
interruption in the routine, and death as 
merely the lopping off of a nuisance, the 
removal of an inhibition and the recovery 
of the memories of a superior state. It is 
the sweeping away of barriers between 
souls, and of all the animal marks that 
humiliate us. 

**Your organization—your Society—is 
dedicated to a special and a fine way of 
restoring the idea of a high continuance of 
the soul and a greater nearness to those 
we love and from whom we are now, in our 
present condition, at the furthest point. 
The discovery of this fact is your business. 
You may get at it through the study of the 
‘revenant.’ But you can also do it by the 
effort to put together all that the wise men 
have found and the essence of religious 
teachings. There is an immortality about 
the records of truth. If a book ean sur- 
vive 5,000 years, there must be good value 





in it. When cities were sacked, the MSS 
were always saved by their devotees. One 
old book says ‘There is no death.” Any 


transition analogous to death will give you 
the knowledge of what death is. Study the 
analogy of birth and death. If the Divine 


Law employs a process of creation in the 
one ease it will do so in the other, and one 
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will always illuminate the other. 


One 
analogue of death is falling asleep. The 
sensations are identical and those who have 
learned to ‘stay awake’ whilst going to 


sleep will affirm this. Think of something 
before going to sleep and keep it upon the 
rim of your consciousness, holding on to 
the idea whilst the body falls asleep. This 
practice admits to a very curious series of 
experiences and there is no element of 
danger in it. The difference between this 
and the death-experience is that on awak- 
ing you pick up again the same old body 
whilst at rebirth you take up a new one. 
‘‘But if our normal state is superior, 
why do we come into life at all? So many 
resent the idea of returning. There is a 
curious undercurrent of feeling that we are 
at war with life—that the gods of earth do 
not look with favor on our coming here. 
There is the sense that we are drawn into 
limitations and that heaven is offered to us 
as our home in the sense that it is the true 
home of the soul: but that a great neces- 
sity has drawn us hither. The interpreta- 
tion of this sense is that our presence is 
required here in order to bring about a 
better condition in earth affairs. This 
subtle thread of consciousness runs through 
the bodily organism, the experience of the 
soul radiating through it, altering our time- 
sense, and in moments of its transcendence 
making around it an aura sometimes visible 
but quickly fading. The powers of the soul 
are refreshed by a renewal of contact with 
the higher form of consciousness. ‘It made 
all the difference to me’ said the lecturer 
“when I removed the focus of my conscious- 
ness. I find myself as a result, vastly more 
competent for that contact with the part 
of me that is outside the body.’ Only medi- 
tation can bring through the powers of the 
greater life. We are citizens of all the 
worlds and of them this world is the worst. 
It is indeed the hell of outer darkness and 
the place of wailing. It is the prison of 
the individual who has refused to ‘do his 
job’ and is compelled to return to finish it.”’ 





